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Entered at the Chicago Post-Ujpce as second-ciass mati matter. 
: ook of suggestions on the furnishing of homes, with over 
ustrations from photographs of actual rooms. The most complete 
book on the subject to be had. Price, $1.50. Address The House Beautiful, Chicago. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


W. & J. Sloane 


At this time especial attention is called 
to our facilities for weaving 


Whole Carpets 
to Order 


in any desired shape. Having 
no seams, the artistic effect is 
greatly enhanced, especially in 

' the plain colors and two-toned 
effects. 


These elegant floor coverings are 

hand-made in Aubusson and Savon- 

-nerie, English Hand-Tufted and 

Scotch Chenille Axminster, or in Berlin, India 
and Turkey qualities. 


Usually woven from specially prepared designs, 
thus conforming perfectly to individual tastes, or the 
style of decoration that may be preferred. 


























Correspondence Invited 




















Broadway and Dineteenth S$t., Dew York City 


— 
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NO.275 PUNCH BOWL PRISM PATTERN. 


Bridal Gifts 


should have not only present but permanent value, classing them as 
works of art and making them worthy as heir-looms. 
Among the most suitable articles are many exquisite pieces of 


Cut 
Glass 


Graceful in outline, perfect in execution and so fine as to rival any work 
of aft. In great variety of form and design, suitable for all uses. 


The name Ye) engraved on every piece. 
‘S 


Every one who appreciates cut glass should send for our handsome book, ‘‘Things 
Beautiful.’’ 


The Libbey Glass Co., Dept. D, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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he Asbestos Pad tics" 


THIS Pad is made of two layers of specially prepared 

E Nie > Aan interlined with strong sheeting to hold same 
securely together, making it durable and practical. The 
outside covering is made of double faced Cotton Plush to 
make it soft and noiseless. 

It is of sufficient thickness for all purposes, No other 
vaerda is necessary, its use preventing moisture or hot dishes 

rom injuring the most highly — table. 

When ordering, give the s of Table, round, square 
or oblong. Measure the top surface, width and length, 
correctly as possible, as the pad covers the top only, ied 
does not overhang. If for extension, give width of Leaves, 
and number wanted, as the Pads for extended Tables are 
made in two halves and the leaves or fillings added for any 
length desired. 


All Pads and Leaves made to fold, easily 
handled, and can be conveniently laid away 
when not inuse. Descriptive circular and 
prices sent on application. 


L. W. KERNEY ~~  catcaco, tumors 








Scholle’s Good Furniture. 








Society is going back to beds ily finished wood, and turning away from those of brass—apparently. 

The twin beds are much in f nd where we were able to show a few patterns, last season, we can offer 
you this spring a goodly variety to choose from 

The richly carved reproductions of the Napolean era vie with the sober Colonials, and there is richness and 
beauty in each. 

You may be thinking of 1 nishing some bedrooms this spring, and if so, these “twins,’’ and their 
neighbors, which occupy one enti or here, will be well worth a visit. 

Bedroom Furniture is a feat vith us, and much of it is exclusively shown here. Another feature is 
our good upholstering 


H. E. SCHOLLE & CO., 222 Wabash, ®*ysen Adem snd deckson 


‘* The Store of Quality.’’ 
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OUT-OF-TOWN 
DECORATING 


Is a specialty with us. We plan schemes for the 
treatment of rooms that assist their purpose as well 
as beautify them, and make the expense according to 
the a propriation. 

tdinarily it 1s possible to handle decorating 
through correspondence, but should you think it 
advisable, we will have » representative visit you to 
make suggestions and estimates. 

We sell exclusive designs in, 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
WALL-PAPERS 


from 15¢ per roll upwards. 











An atftistic poster, 134 x 20 inches, in 
several colors, representing a Morning Room 
in a country house, will be mailed upon 
receipt of postage. 


W.P. NELSON | 
COMPANY 


193 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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oy OF TOBEY HAND-MADE 
.. BEARS THIS MARK 


The Rare Beauty of the Wood 


N? [THING appeals more strongly to the higher art knowledge 
of individuals in selecting articles of furniture than the exquisitely 
beautiful grain of the wood 





Our position in the trade gives us first choice of the rare woods 
offered in the markets of the United States. Out of these (solid woods 
only) are fashioned 


Tobey Hand-Made Furniture 





/ [* E designs are remarkable for their chaste, classic character, and 
the handicraft shown on the part of the workmen—an honesty 
and thoroughness, a skill of eye and hand, unusual in our day. 


Out-of-town patrons have our assurances of absolute satisfaction in 
making purchases. On request we send our book, “Tobey Hand- 
Made Furniture,” telling about the selection of wood, the construction, 
the finish, and the desig: Ask also for these booklets, “ Hall Clocks,” 

“The New Furniture,” and “ How to Care for Furniture.” 








THE TOBEY ‘USAT ee COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1856 :: = =:  : = CHICAGO 
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AT COWAN’S 





























This sumptuous piece from the South is only one 
of the many gems in our collection. 

There is a distinctive quality about our furniture, 
whether antique or our own superior reproductions. 

It bespeaks in the first case the discriminating 
collector; in the second, the trained eye of the artist- 
designer. Before you purchase, get our information 
about fine furniture. 


An unusually fine collection of Sheffield plate 
has just been received. What about the spring wed- 
ding gifts? 

Booklet, « Things Colonial,” sent free. 


W. K. Cowan & Company 


203-207 Michigan Avenue 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Herbert S. Stone & Co.| BOATS! BOATS!! 


CHICAGO 








Will soon issue 


An American Book of Gardening 





—_—s— 


By IDA BENNETT We sell a 15-ft. Fishing Launch, draught 12 in., seats six per- 


sons, speed 6 miles, 4 P. gasoline motor, for $150. 
We are builders of the Racine Electro-Vapor Launches, from 
15 to so ft. in length. Also Row Boats, Hunting Boats, Duck 
Boats and Canoes. We are builders of the Pathfinder, and of all 
A Practica, GuipE ror AMATEI sARDENERS, the modern Steam Yachts on Lake Geneva, as well as the Sailing 
Yachts Siren, Valiant, Vencedor, Vanenna, Puritana, Infanta, 
Arline, etc. We are the only boat house in Chicago, and invite in- 
Price $2 00 spection at our Warerooms, 64 & 66 Wabash Av.,cor. Randolph St. 


Racine Boat Mfg. Co. CARse BROS. CO.,Managers 


AN UNUSUAL OFFER 
3 Beautiful, Healthy $] 


HOUSE PALMS 


With instructions as to care of them. The 
three hardy Palms shown here are the pick 
of scores in our greenhouses, the largest in 
the West. 

KENTIA, shown to the left; LATANIA, shown 

in center; ARECA, shown to right 

Sent on receipt of price anywhere in the 
U.S. in pots carefully packed. Height of 
each above pots, 14 to16 inches. We assure 
you that they will give absolute satisfaction 


THE GEO. WITTBOLD CO. 
1657-59 Buckingham Place, CHICAGO. 














CHICAGO NEW YORK 
7 Ja ickson Boulevard 160 Fifth Avenue 


ye Nouveau in Wall Paper 


EVER before has Art been so handsomely exemplified 

in Wall Papers, as in the designs we are receiving for 
the coming season. We are not only the most exclusive 
dealers as to special designs and colorings in both Wall 
Papers and Drapery patterns, but keep our line such by 
not furnishing sample books to local dealers, so that a 
paper selected from us can never become common. 
We execute all kinds of Wall Paper, Decorative and 
Drapery Work, and will be pleased to send samples and 
suggestions, or, when the work justifies, we will send a 
competent representative with samples, to call upon you 
and make suggestions and furnish estimates for work. 
Work executed in all parts of the country. 


John L. Nelson @ Bro. Co. 








47 Jackson Bouleward js Chicago, Illinots 
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N "5 WRITE US ABOUT YOUR 
og ANNUAL~ CATALOGUE 


al TELL US THE SIZE & NUMBER 
{ OF ‘ PLATES YOU WANT AND 
SJ WELL QUOTE YOU PRICES 


ENGRAVERS «- ILLUSTRATORS 


HALF TONES, ZINC ETCHINGS,WoOD CUTS 


ILLINOIS ENGRAVING CO. 


JIG DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 
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ie — 
~ 
A PARTIAL LIST OF THE PUBLICATIONS 
Herbert S. Stone & Company 
TO BE ISSUED DURING THE SPRING OF 1901 i 
j 
FICTION. | 
GRAUSTARK The Story ofa Love Behind a Throne. By Greorce Barr McCutcueon. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. ! 
' 
1e st or} f Mr. Grenfell Lorry, fate upon the east-bound express from Denver, helps her out of a bad hole, ‘ 
xcean greyhound, and f r to the ends of the unknown earth. It is captivating romance that is made i 
1 of the su that await he finds her, the entanglements from which he tries to release her, and the } 
more dangerous diff ties into which he eby plunged. 
BY pans WATERS OF BABTLS NNA De Koven, r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
r ice with the Hanging Gard ylon for a background and picturesque ceremonies and feasts of Artaxerxes, | j 
King of , and his peor sompaniment. The hero is one of the captive Jews, the friend of Themisto- | { 
cles, the Greek action ter atrigues of the priests of Bel- Merodach and the King’s love of a beautiful j 
Jewess | i] 
EZRA CAINE. By-Josers W. Sus ’ ant. i 
»f a new writer, the | the ression of masterful force. It is a weird bit of imaginative realism i| 
e mind as sharply as a Poe, and as hauntingly. Its mystery, its terror, its extraordinary realization j 
of the dread of an unknown horror are forgotten. | 
THE beg OF THE SILVER MOON Herman K. Viste. A new edition, illustrated by Cucuel. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. ; 
: 11 bit of writing, an imor.’’— The Bookman. | | 
ttle extravag r ‘ork Commerctai Advertiser. | j 
harming st y»uches that at times resemble Mr. Stockton’s work. Its whimsical humor | i 
and a S are irres stibl ranscript j 
comedy so thor yroug i that it ought to win for the writer a strong reputation.”"—Ba/timore Morn- 
in g Here tld. | 
‘Whoever misses reading this pla miss one real pleasure which it is possible for a book to give.’’—A/bany 
Times. 
DRAMA. 
THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS +EORGE BERNARD SHAW. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
This new volume includes ‘*The De Disciple,’’ to which Mr. Richard Mansfield has so gracefully and skillfully given = 
vitality in this country; ‘‘Czsar and Cl *’ and ‘‘Captain Brassbound’s Conversion.’ They make use of old devices in 
a new way, and their puppets are men a en natural motives and human inconsistencies. Yetthey are plays that no 
one else co ite, so original are th 90k, so new and personal in their point of view. There is a (breadth as of the 
prairies a 2 and a freshness and vig s of the wind in the woods. The distinction of his Czsar in ‘‘Czsar and Cleo- 
patra’ ‘isan achievement. Shakespear led the great commander in relief—a dignified and imposing figure; Mr. Shaw 
makes hi nan and approachable, ye nd his sympathy and tenderness one recognizes the conqueror. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
CHAPTERS FROM ILLINOIS HIST )RY. By Epwarp G. Mason. 8vo, cloth, with portrait, $2.00. Also a limited 
f one hundred copies, pr ate paper with extra illustrations on imperial Japanese vellum, in white vellum 
$10.00 net 
So active is the subject-matter, eresting the period, and so able Mr. Mason's treatment, that the volume prom- 
ises to t attention in every commu re knowledge of the history of early days in America is desired. "Chicago 
Tribu 
ylanned to write of Illinois, but he only lived to complete a portion of it. That portion, under 
the title ‘ Illinois Histor w published and comprises the following subjects: The Land of the Illinois, 
Its Discovery, I ettlement; Illinois in the Eighteenth Century; Illinois in the Revolution; The 
March « The Chicago Massacre. What we have makes us doubly regret what we have lost 
through Mr. ement though it be, it possesses an immense interest, each chapter or monograph 
bei ing co plete in itself.”’—Chicag 4 ‘ 
‘This volume is one to be read wit st and tor instruction. Its style is that of the man of cultivation and affairs, 
writing with ease and evident enjoyment ibjects dear to his heart. That it remains incomplete will be felt by all who 
lend ther s to its perus al. as a per ation; that so much is bequeathed tous by its scholarly author is equally 
cause for c atulation.”’— a ost 
MEXICO CITY: An Idler’s Note FE k. By Ottve Percivat. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Th ume is by no means a gu City of Mexico, but it is intended rather for the entertainment of those who have | 
1is wonderful city which is f 
AN AMERICAN BOOK OF GARDENING. By Iva D. Bennetr. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
his is a practical volume for ama rdeners and contains many new and useful features, giving intormation about 
the designing of gardens, the care of co ants, and advice about planting window boxes and the care of house plants. 
SAWDUST AND SPANGLES: Stories and Secrets of the Circus. By W. C. Covp. 
A book which records the fascinat msical vagaries of circus life with much dash and sparkle. Mr. Coup was a = 
pior 1 the managing of such show experiences with the handling and moving of caravans, with the training of 
animals and the manufacture of frea t picturesque and diverting. 
ANIMALS. By Wattace Rice. | ed in color. Octavo, cloth, $2.00. 
A book which describes for both ol young the characteristics and habits of wild animals in a most entertaining and 
breezy way. It makes them alive and to the imagination. Splendidly illustrated with forty-eight full-page pictures in 
coiors. 
— 
—— 
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PUBLICATIONS 








SEASONABLE BOOKS 











An American Book of Gardening. by Ipa D. BENNETT. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth - - $2.00 


This is a practical volume for amateur gardeners, and contains many 
new and useful features, giving information about the designing of gardens, 
the care of common plants, and advice about planting, window-boxes, and 
the care of house plants. 


The House Beautiful. One year ‘ ‘ - 2.00 
An American Book of Gardening. - - - 2.00 
Both > : - - - - - 3.50 


Successful Houses. By Otiver CoLeman. Illustrated, 8vo, 
cloth - . - . 1.50 
"This work is too well known to require much comment. The chapters 


are devoted to showing how to furnish every room in the house. It is 
invaluable to those who are refurnishing or redecorating their homes. 


The House Beautiful. One year . - - 2.00 
Successful Houses. . - - - 1.50 
Both - - ° : - - 3.00 








UR LATEST CATALOGUE INCLUDES 

BOOKS BY THE FOLLOWING WELL- 
KNOWN WRITERS. WE SHALL BE GLAD 
TO SEND YOU, FOR THE ASKING, OUR 
CATALOGUES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AMELIA BARR GEORGE ADE 

ELLEN OLNEY KIRK BERNARD SHAW 

GEORGE MOORE BENJAMIN SWIFT 

HENRY SETON MERRIMAN WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 
MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD CLINTON ROSS 

GUY BOOTHBY H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
FRANKFORT MOORE MRS. REGINAL DE KOVEN 











HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY 


ELDRIDGE COURT, CHICAGO 
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IS REALLY A 
“BULLY” STORY 


IT IS NOT YET 
THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


[ IS EQUAL TO 


GB MCURCHEON! «THE PRISONER OF ZENDA” 


,—t 
a 

















N ACROSTIC 
“THE style is whimsical, the acters are deliciously drawn. ; —Boston Glo 
- ERE is a tale that Stever mself might have enjoyed. ‘ —New York Sun 


E\ EN through the fun of tl y there runs a thread of sentiment. —Albany Argus 


| . is a fanciful bit of writir | of charm and humor. : —The Bookman 
No yne could wish for a_n lelightfully fantastic story. ‘ . —Brooklyn Eagle 
Now HERE have we found ance so pure and original. —Chicago Times-Herald 


O' R reader finds this little? native romance of unusual charm. The Home Journal 


Fl LL of humorous situatior lever story.j . ‘ —St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


“THE book]has charm enoug a dozen historical novels. ‘ ; Town Topics 
{ERE are two of the*most ible young persons. . . [—Aartford Courant 
F x SELLE | a gem alm wless. ; ‘ —Pittsburg Commercial Gazette 


So good that it ought to w r the author a reputation. . ‘ Baltimore Herald 
i r will prove attractive to t ders. >. . : . . St. Paul Globe 
L'VELY, agreeable and am . : : t The Outlook 
VIELE S story is told in a ning style. : : : Boston Transcript 
EN JOYABLE and novel—a delight for an idle hour. . ; Minneapolis News 
FR EFRESHINGI Y airy as a ng morning. ‘ ‘ ; —Minneapolis Times 


Nios! amusing story ‘ 7 , i ‘ ‘ ‘ —Life 
ONE Mf the brightest stori n to the public this season. -Omaha World-Herald 
ONE f the most delicion aganzas. : ‘ N.Y. Commercial Advertiser 


N< )T more than one persot en will care for it, but to that one it will be a treasure from 
its first reading on a1 forever. . : ; . —Chicago American 


THE INN OF THE SILVER MOON. By H. K. VIELE 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDOUARD CUCUEL, Artist of ‘‘ Bohemian Paris of To-day,’’ $1.25..' 
At all bookseller r sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY, ELDRIDGE COURT, CHICAGO. 
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A LITTLE BIT OF 


GRAUSTARK 


The Story of a Love Behind a Throne. 
By GEORGE B. McCUTCHEON. 





AN EXPLANATION 


At one time or another every one has had thrust upon him a copy of ‘‘ The Fireside Friend,’ con- 
taining the first chapter of a serial story entitled ‘‘A Cuban Countess; or, How Genial Genevieve Out- 
generaled Gomez.”’ 

Tf one has never read more than the title, he has missed a real sensation and experience in life. 

The story usually begins in this way: 

** “Curse him! curse him!’ said Clarence Montmorency, as he thought of the many deviltries of 
his rival, Judson Litchfield. ‘If hate could kill him, he would never leave this room alivel’ 
Clarence loved Alice Anstruther, and was bound to win her.” 

Lf merely out of curiosity one begins the story, one cannot fail to be absorbed in the difficulties of 
Alice and Clarence, and at once is hopelessly lost. Litchfield has agreed to meet Clarence in his room 
for the purpose of surrendering the mortgage on Alice's millinery shop. Clarence knows that so long 
as his rival holds the mortgage she is not free to marry whom she pleases, and he has resolved to buy it 
from Litchfield, and thereby make his courtship an easy one. But Litchfield is wily. He believes that 
Alice loves Clorence only because of his stately beauty, and that if he is once despoiled of his sideburns, 
which are his most cherished possession, Alice will readily become his own wife. Clarence knows noth- 
ing of Litchfield’s evil schemes, and sits calmly writing in his cozy apartments. Tt is at this point 
that he makes the remark which opens the story. Then when the reader is tense with excitement the 
tale goes on: 

‘*He had removed his cuffs and donned his plush smoking-jacket. He gently stroked his splendid 
sideburns; and was contented with the world. All at once he started; there was a noise; was it the 
sound of cold steel scissors ?’’ 

(Continued in our next.) 

Now ‘‘ The Fireside Friend”’ is certain that there is not a living being who could resist the temp- 
tation to buy the subsequent issues of the paper and read the rest of the story, tf only to learn that the 
notse was really caused by cold steel scissors. 

We have the same confidence in the effect of the few pages herewith reprinted, In them the hero 
will be introdnced, and the heroine will make her first bow to the audience. Unfortunately there is no 
episode like that of the scissors at the outset of ‘‘Graustark,” but we believe the hero to be attractive 
enough to make one curious about his strange adventures. 














GRAUSTARK 


I 
MR. GRENFALL LORRY SEEKS ADVENTURE 

Mr. Grenfall Lorry boarded the east-bound express at Denver, with all the air 
of a martyr. He had traveled pretty much all over the world, and he was not with- 
out resources, but the prospect of a twenty-five-hundred-mile journey alone filled 
him with dismay. The country he knew; the scenery had long since lost its attrac- 
tions for him; countless newsboys had failed to tempt him with the literature they 
thrust into his face, and as for his fellow-passengers—well, he preferred to be alone. 
And so it was that he gloomily motioned the porter to his boxes, and mounted the 
steps with weariness. 
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GRAUSTARK 








As it happened, Mr. Grenf 


started. He stumbled on a 


sageway. With reluctant cit 


for an instant in the half 
with incredible speed. 


Mr. Lorry 


For years he had felt, togeth 


had been dw 
essential beginning of every 
leaving Cambridge; he had 
shot everything from groust 
He had 


America; 


run in and out of 
he had done Russ 
he had seen them all—but n 
something of interest neare! 
men on a hunting tour in th 
of Mexico did occur to him 
able green tickets, dined un 
unknown West. 

There was a theory in h 
him to stop running about 
given him a wealthy mothe: 
to see why it was a duty. 

“ like whiskers or red ties, b 
that the family found him ‘ 
He was just under thir 
dependent upon him, and an 
a dahabeah on the Nile. 

“ There’s game to be found 
If I had my way—and mill 
ments would come to me 

world after them.” 

This agreeable theory 
not because he had seen tox 
see. He had managed som 
they made life worth living 
at turning toward home, but 


His big bag 


were p 


did not last. 
continental hotels 
in his seat with a pleasurab 
of a very smart appearing 

gave him an uneasiness wl 
for only a second in the pas 


little straighter. * Why is 


| Lorry did not have a dull moment after the train 

that leaned toward the window in the dark pas- 
he apologized; a lady stood up to let him pass, and 
their eyes met, and that is why the miles rushed by 
ne away the months in Mexico and California. 
with many other people, that a sea-voyage was the 
rney; he had started round the world soon after 
shed through Norway, and hunted in India, and 

the Scottish moors to the rapids above Assouan. 
intless towns and countries on the coast of South 

| the Rhone Valley, and Brittany, and Damascus; 
ntil then did it occur to him that there might be 
ne. True, he had thought of joining some English- 
.ockies, but that had fallen through. When the idea 
rave orders to pack his things, purchased intermin- 


ally well at his club, and was off in no time to the 


amily that it would have been a decenter thing for 
But his thoughtful father had 
as earning a living was not a necessity, he failed 


ettle down to work. 


Vork is becoming to some men,” he once declared, 


t does not follow that all men can stand it.” After 
peless,” and the argument dropped. 

ears, as good-looking as most men, with no one 
ome that had withstood both the Maison Dorée and 
never tired of seeing things and peoples and places. 
where,” he said, * only it’s sometimes out of season. 
Then all the excite- 
it is—I’m poor, and so I have to go all over the 


—I should run a newspaper. 


had worked well; he was a little bored at times— 
ich, but because there were not more things left to 
w to keep his enthusiams through everything—and 


He felt, too, a certain elation—like a spirited horse— 
Washington had not much to offer him, and the thrill 


his hat-box—pasted over with foolish labels from 
n the corner of his compartment, and he settled back 
nse of expectancy. The presence in the next room 
woman was prominent in his consciousness. It 


was the beginning of delight. He had seen her 


eway, but that second had made him hold himself a 


’ he wondered, “that some girls make you stand like 
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a footman the moment you see them ?” Grenfall had been in love too many times 
to think of marriage; his habit of mind was still general, and he classified women 
broadly. At the same time he had a feeling that in this case generalities did not apply 
well; there was something about the girl that made him hesitate at labeling her 
“Class A, or B, or Z.” What it was he did not know, but — unaccountably —she 
filled him with an affected formality. He felt like bowing to her with a grand air 
and much dignity. And yet he realized that his successes had come from confidence. 

At luncheon he saw her in the dining car. Her companions were elderly per- 
sons—presumably her parents. They talked mostly in French—occasionally using 
a German word or phrase. The old gentleman was stately and austere—with an 
air of deference to the young woman which Grenfall did not understand. His 
appearance was very striking; his face pale and heavily lined; moustache and 
imperial, gray; the eyebrows, large and bushy, and the jaw and chin, square and firm. 
The white-haired lady carried her head high with unmistakable gentility. They 
were all dressed in traveling suits which suggested something foreign, but not Vienna 
nor Paris; smart, but far from American tastes. 

Lorry watched the trio with great interest. Twice during luncheon the young 
woman glanced toward him carelessly and left an annoying impression that she had 
not seen him. As they left the table and passed into the observation car, he stared 
at her with some defiance. But she was smiling, and her dimples showed, and 
Grenfall was ashamed. For some moments he sat gazing from the car window— 


forgetting his luncheon—dreaming. 

When he got back to his compartment he rang vigorously for the porter. A 
coin was carelessly displayed in his fingers. ‘ Do you suppose you could find out 
who has the next compartment, porter?” 

«| don’t know their name, suh, but they’s goin’ to New York jis as fas’ as they 
can git thuh. I ain’ ax um no questions, ’caus thuh’s sumthin’ *bout um makes me 
feel’s if I ain’ got no right to look at um even.” 


The porter thought a moment. 

“] don’ believe it’ll do yuh any good, suh, to try to shine up to tha’ young lady. 
She ain’ the sawt, I can tell yuh that. I done see too many guhls in ma time 4 

“What are you talking about? I’m not trying to shine upto her. I only 
want to know who she is—just out of curiosity.” Grenfall’s face was a trifle red. 

“ Beg pahdon, suh; but I kind o’ thought you was like oth’ gent’men when 
they see a han’some woman. Allus wants to fin’ out somethin’ ’bout huh, suh, yuh 
know. ‘’Scuse me foh misjedgin’ yuh, suh. Th’ lady in question is a foh’ner—she 
lives across th’ ocean, ’s fuh as I can fin’ out. They’s in a hurry to git home foh 














To be continued on page 7 of “Graustark,’ a novel by George B. McCutcheon. For sale at 
all book stores, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of the price, $1.50, by 
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It takes but two 
nights on the 
road to go from 
the Atlantic 


Coast to Denver, 


Colorado. 





Since the Burlington Route put into service its fast express mse 
trains from Chicago and S uis to Denver, a great time saving Burlington 
is made in traveling bet n the East and the wonderful 

ountain country of Color Route 


Then why not a Vacation 
in Colorado this Summer? 











Che ticket rates have been greatly reduced as well as the time. Everything is 
being done to make it easy and not too expensive for the many to enjoy the delights 
of a Colorado Outing. 

The Colorado hotels a «cellent and moderate in charge. Great sport fishing 
and shooting, plenty of g nd the most delightful climate in the world. 

We publish a beau ly illustrated book about Colorado, with a fine 


topographical map of th te. Send 6 cents in postage for it fo-day. It will 
give you new ideas. 





P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. @ Q.R. R., CHICAGO 
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EW artin France has made great 
progress during the last few 
years. If the work of regen- 
eration was begun in England, 

ve must admit 
chat France since 
then has made up 
‘or lost time. A 
pleiades of art- 
ists, both seulp- 
tors and painters, 
has rushed toward 
the new domain 
of decorative art. 
Certain sculptors, 
Alexandre Char- 
pentier, for in- 
stanee, who for- 
merly modeled 
little busts and 
groups in the soli- 
tude of his studio, 
now directs a 
dozen carpenters 
and wood-seulp- 
tors. There is 
still a demand for 
busts and por- 
traits, but an 
equally large one 
for tables and chairs, wood-panels, man- 
tel-shelves, and the like. So has it been 
with numerous other artists. The paint- 
ers’ and sculptors’ salon has been obliged 
to make a place for decorative art furni- 
ture and bric-d-brac. Who could have 
predicted such a state of things ten years 
ago? 

We are at last able to abandon the 
imitations to which we have so long been 


THE NEW ART FURNITURE IN FRANCE 
BY JEAN SCHOPFER. 





SorEEN DESIGNED BY G. DE FEURE 


accustomed. For many years our fur- 
niture-makers had limited their efforts 
to copying ancient styles. There were 
copies for all tastes and prices. Work- 
men, fearfully 
skilful, copied 
Riesener cabinets 
and Louis XVI. 
commodes so clev- 
erly that they 
might almost 
have been taken 
for the originals, 
while,on the other 
hand, great dry- 
goods stores sold 
Henry II. dining- 
room furniture, a 
sideboard, table, 
and ten chairs, for 
fifty dollars “the 
set. Meanwhile 
we had no art of 
our own. 

The artists who 
promised us anew 
style were enthu- 
siastically encour- 
aged. We awaited 
their productions. 
There was — there is—a certain disap- 
pointment. Much has been produced, but 
somewhat at hazard; and we have been 
offered so many things of little interest, 
grotesque even, that the public is evi- 
dently already weary of ‘‘new art.’’ 

We must admit, however, the difficul- 
ties of the task and stop a moment to 
realize the conditions in which a work 
of art is produced. 
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I have always thought 
that there are as few 
chances of creating a real 
work of art in turning only 
to the absolutely original 
as there are in merely copy- 
ing ancient things. His- 
tory shows us that the tran- 
sition was slow from the 
Louis XIV. style to that of 
the Regency, from the Re- 
gency to the Louis XV., to 
the Louis XVI., and then to 
the Empire. Why should 
it be different with us? Do 
we believe that we can cre- 
ate everything, coming as 
we do after so many centu 
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ries which have all originated excellent 
models of decorative art. I know of some 
designers who cannot resign themselves 
to make chairs that are really chairs, true 
sofas, or beds which can only serve as 
beds, because this has already been done, 
because it is old, because it is not suffi- 
ciently original. 

We must, however, appreciate the ne- 
cessity of showing a little common sense, 
and it is from the point of view of com- 
mon sense and taste that we will criti- 
cise from time to time, for THE House 
BEAUTIFUL, recent productions of mod- 
ern art in France. 

The reader must not consider the fur- 
niture we show here as models, but 
rather as interesting experiments of 
more or less happy result, which will 
help us to praise and criticise. 

The first illustrations are of some fur- 
niture designed by Mr. G. de Feure 
and Mr. Gaillard, and executed in the 
work-rooms of Mr. Bing’s ‘‘Art Nou- 
veau’’—shall we call it shop or museum? 
In the Paris exhibition they were placed 
in rooms papered, carpeted, and arranged 
especially for them. We have chosen 
the best examples from each room. 

The screen is of satisfactory design 
and color scheme. The pale gray cloth, 
with small hand-embroidered motives, 
and the corners finely embroidered in 
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artistic panels, are beautiful in tone. 
The wood is carved in low relief; and 
gilded in tarnished gold ; the whole effect 
is elegant and very original. Seen as it 
is in the photograph, the screen appears 
rather heavily laden on top, and plain in 
comparison at the lower part. This 
defect, however, becomes a quality when 
we remember that such a screen is usu- 
ally placed as background for little 
tables and chairs or a sofa, so that when 
in place the base would have no reason 
to be embroidered, would be hidden, and 
its decoration appear out of place. 
Other examples are given by the same 
designer, G. de Feure; they form part of 
the boudoir furniture. The tapestries 
were worked by Madame Favre. This 
is one of the rare attempts we have wit- 
nessed to gild new art furniture. The 
effect is more elegant for boudoir and 
drawing-room, especially as here the 
gold assumes dim tones, and presents 
nothing of the garish effect of the gild- 
ing of nowadays. The designs are grace- 
ful and well proportioned, the tapestry 
is of wonderful workmanship, finely em- 
broidered in all colors of the palest 
shades. With the many merits of this 
set of furniture, it seems to me that the 
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CHAIR, BY E. COLONUA 


designer must have felt the charm of the 
old Louis XVI. style; in general aspect 
these productions very slightly resemble 
them. However, thisis not a fault, and 
every detail is new. A characteristic 
feature is the length of the table-legs. 
In this there is nothing of the eighteenth 
century. 

A really solid dining-room chair is 
this by Gaillard, of walnut and embossed 
leather. Its legs are well braced, a little 
awkwardly in front, for the brace vaguely 
reminds one of a wishbone. The side 
brace is original and novel in its sweep- 
ing curve. The chair’s evident strength 
would fill the amphytrion’s heart with 
tranquillity, and he would not fear to 








DRESSING-TABLE. DESI 


see the stoutest of his 


upon it. 


The chair and table 
illustrations are from Mr 
but were not exhibited in 


World’s Fair. The two 


lemon-tree wood in its natur 
Mr. Col 
chair-seat is covered with ve 


were designed by 


top of the table inlaid in dif 
woods. 
room use. 

A dressing-room table 
shown in the exhibition 
duced. It is of beautifi 
ash-tree wood: the sid 
hinged and may be turned 

A bedroom set also f 
of the exhibition suite. 
of ash-tree wood and wal 
of the wood forming na 
The embroidery at the ba 
cover are worked on gray 
a pale pink and green r 
relief. The wardrobe i 
woods, and its interior 
plainly visible from the e2 
is a certain quality, not 
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ture, but in the design of 
houses as well. These 
two articles of furniture 
are harmonious, and me! 
with a merited success i: 
the Invalides Section. 

Such are the principa 
examples of artistic fur 
niture exhibited last year 
by Mr. Bing. Their pro 
portions are not alway 
good, the architectonic 
value of the ornament: 
not always comprehend- 
ed, but the workmanshi; 
is excellent, the design o! 
each piece carefully stud- 
ied, with its particular us 
in view. The copper ap- 
plications are charming, 
the wood magnificent, and 
the general forms grace- 
ful. 

These qualities render 
them worthy of being 
placed before the eyes of the readers of 
THE House BEAUTIFUL. 
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After we have examined together some 
new examples shown in the exhibitions 
of 1901, we can develop these few general 
ideas on the movement of new art in 
France, and form some rules on modern 
decoration. What an interesting and 
useful article might be written on com- 
fort in the furniture of our time. 





WHERE THE ARBUTUS GROWS. 


About this time of the year in certain nooks 
of the woods the little arbutus begins to raise 
its delicate head above the dead leaves and 
twigs, says the New York Tribune. Although 
it is so fragile, a pink and white beauty, it 
is not afraid of the chill winds of even a late 
spring. It is a wise little flower. It knows that 
people love it becaus- it is the first flower of 
spring, and that, were it to invite comparison 
with the violets and crocuses, it might not 
rank in the popular affection as it now does. 
So in order to be universally beloved it is will- 
ing to stand a little chill, and perhaps even 
a frost. Being especially a New England 
flower, it is canny and prudent, and knows how 
to make the most of its advantages. 

But, although the flower is identified espe- 
cially with New England, it does not follow 
that New Yorkers fail to appreciate and love 
it. They have loved it so much, in fact, that 


they have practically exterminated it in the 


Bronx region. Some years ago amateur bot- 
anists could go up north of Manhattan with 
some hope of finding the arbutus. But now 
let them tramp as long as they will in the 
April winds, they will find no arbutus. The 
so-called “flower lovers” have killed it. The 
searcher will have to take a train and go thirty 
miles or so from the city into the pine belts 
of New Jersey and Long Island before he can 
secure it. It can be found at Atlantic High- 
lands and about South Amboy, especially, in 
some profusion. In short, the pine and arbutus 
go together. The-same holds good, of course, 
on Long Island. About such places as Hicks- 
ville, for instance, the flower may readily be 
found. Any well-wooded spot carpeted with 
leaves or pine needles may conceal the dainty 
petals, 

It may interest amateur and unscientific bot- 
anists to know that the mayflower is not really 
an arbutus. The name is properly applied only 
to those members of the family of Ericacle 
which bear fleshy fruit. The mayflower. mis- 
called Arbutus, belongs to this family, but bears 
its seeds in dry capsules. The popular name, 
however, is retained even by botanists. The 
blossom is too dearly loved as a symbol of 
hope to care for what the scientists may decree. 
Arbutus it always has been, and presumably 
it always will be, to those who love it most. 
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IN A POET’S GARDEN. 


Opinions may differ as to how much Mr. 
Alfred Austin knows about poetry, but his emi- 
nent fitness for the post of first gardener of a 
country famous for its gardens no one has 
questioned. Shakespeare gardens, in which 
every plant, herb and flower mentioned in the 
poet’s works is planted, are, if not numerous, 
at least not yet novelties nowadays, but credit 
is given Mr. Austin for planting the first 
parterre of rosemary and rue, pansies, roses, 
cowslips and other Shakespeare-immortalized 
blooms. The poet laureate started his garden 
with mementos of various places where he had 
stayed. He had sprigs from the Salisbury 
gardens and flowers from the queen’s own 
parterre,and the fragrant lavender which grows 
in rows in his kitchen garden originated in 
a root which once grew at Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage door. 

The herbaceous border adapted to a bed prob- 
ably had its first inspiration in Mr. Austin’s 
garden, where he has a very striking one, be- 
ginning with blue and white delphiniums and 
larkspurs, and graduated down to blue lobelia. 
Then he has a bed of pale tea-roses imported 
especially from Lyons, and pegged down over 
a thick carpeting of purple and yellow violas. 

A brilliant effect was obtained last year in 
a small garden, in which vegetables and flowers 
hobnob amicably, by bordering a straight path- 
way between two archways with pink mallows. 
If planted closely they grow with great luxuri- 
ance late in August, and are most useful for 
decorative purposes. 
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A HOUSEKEEPER’S HOUSE PLAN—VIII 


BY NINA C. 


OR four years Robert Sterling and 
Elisabeth Forbes had built mod- 
est castles in the air, biding the 
time when they might build a 

house of their own on earth. These 
castles were always out in the free coun- 
try, under the blue sky and stars, in the 
full sunshine and the sweetness of flow- 
ers and breezes, but near the shadows of 
majestic trees, where innumerable birds 
built their nests and furnished music the 
sweetest to Robert and Elisabeth. 

But as it neared the end of the four 
years, and they were really to be ‘‘mar- 
ried and a’,’”’ they meekly built their 
nest in—a flat. Robert took possession 
of his tithe of the back lot belonging to 


KINNEY. 


the house, and did wonders in growing 
lettuce, radishes, parsley, string-beans, 
and peas. Elisabeth had deep window- 
boxes outside each window, and deeper 
ones outside the balustrade to their back 
piazza, where she grew morning-glories, 
nasturtiums, sweet peas, mignonette, 
and—roses! But though their peas were 
delicious and their flowers beautiful, 
they could not stop the twanging of too 
near pianos or the roar and rattle of 
street-ears, and for relief from these 
they still built dream-castlés within 
sound of the rustling leaves of great 
trees, where was the music of birds and 
the silence of the evening sky. 

As the years went by, springs, sum- 
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mers, autumns, and winters, they took 
the children to the country, until there 
were six little Sterlings building castles 
with Papa and Mamma Sterling, and all 
their children’s pennies went into castle 
banks, and together all eight of the 
Sterlings plotted and planned, until one 
day Henry followed his father into the 
great manufactory, and his sister Elisa- 
beth went into the office as a designer. 
Then they counted up their joint savings 
and their four salaries, and reckoned on 
the gifts at gardening that the twins, 
Robert and Peggy, had developed, and 
made an excursion to the spot they had 
all loved for years. They bought it. 
When they received the deed to their 
paradise, it was nesting-time and music- 
time with the birds in the great trees, 
and fruit-forming time in the orchard. 

Two years before, they had, from 
among their house-plans, settled upon 
the one by which they would build. 
They had held many delightful confer- 
ences with their friend the architect, 
who happened to be an artist. They 


had selected their builders, including 
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their nearest neighbor at The Acres, who 
was a mason. He was one who could 
not only lay a true, durable wall of stone 
or brick, but could also make it beau- 
tiful. 

The day they took possession of their 
land they also bought a gentle horse and 
a spring wagon, and that very day the 
children picked up from the stone-quarry 
on one corner of their acres their first 
load of stone, and dumped it in the even- 
ing where the mason directed. The 
workmen and teams who had scraped off 
the rich loamy top soil from the building- 
plat were just going away as they drove 
up. The next morning the excavating 
for the cellar began. 

Through July and August the whole 
family camped out on the edge of their 
orchard, using an old shed for a shelter. 
They picked up and hauled all the stone 
for their house foundation, and for the 
wall separating their domain from the 
public highway. Morning and evening 
father and Henry lent helping hands. 
They trimmed and cleaned the orchard, 
they laid out and planted a late garden, 
and oh, the delight of watching the 
house grow. 

It was a modest, homely little house, 
measuring only thirty-four by thirty-six 
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feet on the ground. It was planned just 
for themselves and their own simple, 
wholesome living. On the first floor 
were three tiers of rooms. In the front 
tier were a roomy vestibule, a reception- 
room, and a library. In the second was 
just one large family-room, occupying 
the whole center of the house. At meal- 
time the cloth was spread on the table, 
and when the meal was done it was 
folded and put away. The china-closet 
and sink arrangement between this room 
and the kitchen is similar to that de- 
scribed in former plans. In the third 
or rear tier were kitchen porch, kitchen, 
and a roomy pantry, storeroom and 
pastry-room combined. The glass pas- 
try-slab is set in the center of the long 
stationary table. The ice-box is filled 
from the basement entry, but it is used 
from the pantry. The ice-box is a 
‘‘built-in’’ refrigerator with solid porece- 
lain compartments. In the basement, 
two cold-storage rooms, one for fruit 
and one for vegetables, are under the li- 
brary, vestibule, and the reception-room. 
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The entire space unde« 
theliving-room, except - 
ing that occupied by th: 
stairs, is a drying-roon 
for drying the laundry 
wash in bad weather 
This room also, 0: 
course, Serves as a pas- 
sage between the other 
basement rooms. Win 
dows at either end o: 
the drying-room giv 
light and a free passag«: 
of outdoor air. Under 
the porch and the left 
end of the kitchen is 
the laundry proper, and 
under the greater part 
of the kitchen and the 
pantry are the room for 
furnace and the fuel- 
bins. On the second 
floor they wanted a 
guest-room, and it was 
hard to give it up, but they finally con- 
cluded that they could manage to vacate 
one room for the luxury of a guest until 


Henry, who had learned carpentry in the 
manual-training school, and who was 
decidedly handy with his tools, could 
finish off a guest-room in the garret. 
When he had finished it, however, he 


begged it for himself and James. So 
the corner room over the library was 
converted into the guest-room proper. 
But that was a year after they moved in. 

The house was not planned for keeping 
a servant. They would do their own 
work, and live their own life unsuper- 
vised in their own nest under the trees. 

That first autumn, strong plants of 
climbing-roses, wistaria, honeysuckle, 
clematis, trumpet creeper, ivy, and ampe- 
lopsis veitchii were planted in deep, rich 
beds around the house and along the 
stone wall, and by August of the next 
summer these ran riot and covered the 
place with color, while the birds sang 
and the Sterlings rejoiced and gave 
thanks in their castle. 
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Author of ‘‘ Mexico City: An Idler’s Note-Book.”’ 


the regulation way for Chinese 

eurios and bric-a-brac, but it is 

another and a distinctly difficult 
matter to acquire the china and crockery 
imported to this country for the do- 
mestie use of the Chinese themselves. 
Yet the artis- 
tie value of 
the crockery 
used by those 
subjects of 
the Change- 
less Empire 
on our side 
of the Pacific 
is, in this 
wearied and 
refined cen- 
tury, usually 
sufficient to 
thrill even 
the most blasé 
of collectors 
and to make 
enthusiasts of 
dull novices. 
Chinaclaims 
to have made 
good pottery 
at least two 
thousand 
years B. C. The export of her beautiful 
porcelains was noted by the intrepid 
Marco Polo, but they seem to have been 
unknown in Europe until about the time 
of Elizabeth; among her treasures were 
listed a ‘‘poringer of white porselyn and 
acup of green porselyn.’’ lt was of a 
later English queen that a Mr. Macaulay 
wrote unsympathetically thus: ‘‘Mary 
had acquired a taste for the porcelains 
of China and amused herself by form- 
ing a vast collection of hideous im- 
ages and vases on which houses, trees, 
bridges, and mandarins were depicted 
in outrageous defiance of all the laws of 


| is a pretty experience to shop in 
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perspective. The fashion, a frivolous 
and inelegant fashion, .. . spread fast 
and wide; . .. even statesmen and gen- 


erals were not ashamed to be renowned 
as judges of teapots and dragons.”’ 

The porcelain now in common use 
among the Chinese 


seems to have 
changed but 
little since 
those old 
days. For 
countless 
ages, the sons 
of a people 
who possibly 
originated 
such things 
as the patri- 
archal system 
and ancestor 
worship have 
been pleased 
and content 
with that 
which has 
pleased the 
parent, and 
originality of 
thought is 
therefore lit- 
tle cultivated 
or desired. 

While the ignorant and pagan China- 
man in California might fitly serve to 
illustrate beautiful Christian texts on 
Kindness and Long Suffering and Soft 
Answers, nevertheless to the china col- 
lector he is often a very formidable per- 
son. Even more formidable than the 
Miss Betseys and the Miss Lavinas who 
guard whole sets of old Chelsea or mul- 
berry or willow. 

The Chinaman, being the essence of 
conservatism, doubts the sanity or sin- 
eerity of any citizen who wishes to buy 
anything out of the prescribed line, the 
things that were made in his country for 
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his use and not yours. Extremely sen- 
sitive to American ridicule, he sometimes 
concludes that you are trying to make 
him ‘‘lose face’’ and cheapening his dig- 
nity. So he turns his brocaded back 
upon you, assuming the réle of a haughty 
deaf-mute, or he quite dispassionately 
sets a price upon the article you covet 
which only the sinfully rich among us 
could contemplate with calmness 

When one who is wise decides to accu- 
mulate Chinese crockery, he manages to 
conceal for a time any rampant superior- 
ity and to make himself less obnoxious 
than the average American in China- 
town. He does not address each Celes- 
tial familiarly by the detested name of 
‘‘John,’’ and he does not laugh contempt- 
uously at the way the Chinese children 
do their hair. Nor does he point in 
derision at the merchandise of the 
apothecary or the grocer as he stands in 


their doorways. He is soon enabled, 


therefore, to discover in the ignorant 
coolie element from China not only dis- 
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tinct personalities, but noble and gen- 
erous qualities. And so, with the years, 
he accumulates much crockery and very 
many inspiring friendships. 

It is possible for the collector to un- 
earth treasures in almost any Chinatown 
restaurant. There are always desirable 
studio properties in the way of brown 
chow-chow jars and whisky and syrup 
jugs, and brass pans and bowls. Some- 
times one finds huge covered jars of a 
splendid Wedgwood-blue, and old in- 
cense-burners, crackled and intensely 
green. All are unmistakably and de- 
lightfully oriental, and have an adorable 
way of holding the high-lights. Among 
numerous others, there is always the 
teapot with a straight spout, a twisted 
handle, and a knob of berries on the 
lid. Not a line of the model has changed 
since the period when ‘‘Lowestoft’’ china 
was a new thing and imported at great 
expense, via England, for the happiness 
and the tea-tables of the original colonial 
dames. It is an admirable teapot shape, 
and contented 
therewith, the 








NECESSARY 


TO A CHINESE RESTAURANT 


Chinese potter has 
never yet twisted 
and tortured the 
lines of it, nor 
applied any Louis 
XVI. ornament. 
Then, too, there 
are always Low- 
estofty-looking 
brandy-pots, with 
ladies in pink and 
blue court dresses 
and quotations in 
black from the 
writings of Confu- 
cius ; there are rice- 
bowls and little 
handle-less teacups 
of jade-color. 

In the kitchen of 
a certain particu- 
larly dirty little 
eating- house in 
Chinatown, Los 
Angeles (the street 
number is with- 
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held in ac- 
cordance 
with the Eu- 
gene Field 
precedent in 
the ease of 
that ‘‘lovely 
curio-shop 
on Royal 
Street, near 
Conti’’), 
there are 
two long 
shelves, a 
detail in the 
black inte- 
rior that can 
not escape 
the keen eye 
of the prowl- 
ing china 
collector 
and that 
promptly 
brings him 
to a halt. 
Directly opposite the shelves are the 
wood-pile and many large cages of mel- 
ancholy hens and ducks. At the end of 
the long red-hot range is a shrine. It 
is to the god who is gracious enough to 
preside over cooking and who does pre- 
vent from burning all the roasts and 
biscuits and stews, in exchange for 
such little attentions as a joss-stick 
or two and a small jade-colored bowl of 
tea. 

Uninvited, you finally venture in at 
the back-door of this wonderful kitchen, 
and with your bravest smile, you bow 
at once to the bossee-man, whose dignity 
would become any Romanoff or Hohen- 
zollern. He snubs you dreadfully, so 
you gaze absorbedly and admiringly at 
the busy cooks and chat timidly with the 
lean, bare-ankled waiters, and assume a 
profound interest in the work of the 
weary-eyed dishwashers. The bossee- 
man having surveyed you, coldly re- 
marks, ‘‘What-you-want?’’ and you state 
with much sweetness: ‘‘China boy very 
good cook. Little dishes very pretty. 
[ come to look, please.’’ He stands 








For BREWING TEA 


unsmiling, inexorable, but eventually 
turns his back upon you. Then the in- 
truder takes a mental inventory of all 
the open cupboards and shelves. 

The two shelves that magnetized you 
from the street are greasy and sooty, yet 
their burden is a strangely beautiful 
one—scoresand scores of the most charm- 
ing imaginable bowls. None in any of the 
elegant uptown shops ever seem half so 
attractive and desirable. Each bowl is 
an individual in form, in color, in deco- 
ration, and each is ablaze with color 
combinations of the far east. And the 
landscapes, with tortuous rivers and ex- 
tremely decorative bridges and pagodas 
and ladies and prehistoric flowers, know 
the same charm that the world without 
perspective ever must. Then, more- 
over, each dish has the personality that 
eludes all except the one that, taken as 
a lump of clay, is shaped and decorated 
and fired by one potter only. They are 
not fashioned of china as thin as paper- 
of-rice, nor do they ery out when smitten 
as did some of the fashionable porce- 
lains in the reign of a certain magnifi- 
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A Stupy In BRILLIANT COLOR 


cent emperor; but each bow! looks quite himself, before his supreme test and final 
old and unique enough to have been godhood. 
made by the hand of the porcelain deity Some of them are very suggestive 
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indeed of Lowestoft, with their blue- 
white ground and small stemless posies 
in dull colors. Some show crowing 
socks and crests, and suggest the source 
of ornament on many pieces of early 
English pottery; and others are deco- 
rated with one or more of the Eight 
Buddhist Symbols and the Seven Pre- 
‘ious Things. 


this restaurant was one day discovered 
a very, very desirable bowl. It showed 


a conventional design (akin to early 
Egyptian spirals) in white and black and 
chrome-yellow, on a background of co- 
balt-blue. It was quadrangular in shape 
and heaped high with red vermicelli, 
but not so high as to wholly conceal the 
invariable lining of cobalt-green. 


In BLUE AND COPPER 


It was beautiful to watch the cooks 
serve steaming messes in brilliant high- 
art bowls to lavender-frocked merchants 
and little browned laborers in sky-blue 
denim. 

To eat soup every day from a many- 
sided dish of mustard-yellow, with a lin- 
ing of cobalt-green and decorations of 
pink and black and cobalt-blue, must be 
a lessor in esthetics, and when one’s 
ancestors for countless generations have 
eaten from such brightly beautiful 
dishes, even a scavenger could have an 
appreciation of pure, rich color. 

On a New Year altar in a side-room of 


Color combinations similar to these 
quite successfully enliven even the win- 
dowless, sunless living-rooms of the 
Chinese as we know them. 

From an artistic standpoint, even the 
cheapest dishes of the Chinese are good; 
the commonest are of the color of their 
most precious gem, ‘‘the heavenly jade,’’ 
which is thought to resemble green grass 
seen through melting snow. 

It is unfortunate that the taste of the 
eollector and the bossee-man of that 
restaurant should be parallel, that all 
the dishes you have mentally grabbed 
are reserved by him for the use of his 
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DECORATED BOWLS 


favored patrons. That is the 
reason why those dear and « 
bowls are still piled high on the shelves 
in that quite unlovely place; that is why 
they do not at this time adorn the den 
of a certain appreciative ‘‘foreign devil,”’ 
who counts it a distinct pleasure to jour- 
ney to see those bowls and a torture to 
have to return home innumerable times 
without even one asatrophy. How ex- 
tremely ridiculous that such quaint and 
jolly-looking old dishes should be de- 
signed for the use of Chinese butchers 
and vegetable-peddlers 
and fish-mongers! Their 
taste does not seem to 
be a studied one, but a 
glorious inheritance, 
while we of the west 
patiently, laboriously 
cultivate a taste for 
color. 

In the course of time, 
if sufficiently admiring 
and unobtrusive, your 
social standing with 
this eating-house will 
be all that you can de- 
sire, and your appear- 
ance will always be 
greeted with a weak- 
toned, high-pitched 
chorus, illumined by 
friendly little smiles. 


principal 
lumsy old 


Yet to the very last 
that bossee-man wil! 
remain an irrespon- 
sive listener to your 
most engaging re- 
marks, and when 
ever the subject of 
buying a bowl is 
introduced, he will 
straightway forge 
his monosyllabic 
English and talk to 
you only through an 
interpreter. He may 
even take the bowls 
‘from your reverent 
hands and slam them 
back on the shelves, 
while all his retainers 
cluster about him and titter at your 
failure. You shudder at the clatter of 
the bowls. But not even a man-servant, 
or a maid-servant, however wicked, 
would have the heart really to break 
one of those adorable dishes. Hardly 
the strength, either, for they were made 
to endure to the end of time. 

If you are patient, you call frequently 
at this eating-house as the years drag 
by. Your persistence is bound to amuse 
the cooks and the dishwashers—and it 
may win you a bowl. 


PURPLE AND BLUE 
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GROWING BAMBOOS 


AND GRASSES * 


IDA D. BENNETT 


Author of “‘ An American Book of Gardening” 


NE wonders why it is that so 

little originality is shown in 

the adornment of our grounds; 

especially those within or adja- 
cent to the larger towns and cities. 
With an adaptible, versatile pupulation 
like ours, one would naturally look for 
a certain individuality, or at least appre- 
ciation, of the best features of the 
ropical or sub-tropical bedding in our 
parks and public grounds and their 
adaptation to the more limited require- 
ments of private grounds. 

Instead, one sees an almost uniform 
procession of cannas and caladiums, 
ricinus and coleus, in a hopelessly dull 
‘‘follow-my-leader’’ style that is depress- 
ing in the extreme to any artistic feel- 
ing. Do not for a moment understand 
me as depreciating in any way the fine 
scenic qualities of any of the above 
plants. They occupy an important field 
in the scheme of ornamental gardening 
—one which it would be difficult to fill 
as acceptably with any other easily avail- 
able plants; though as our relations 
with our new possessions grow more 
intimate, bringing their flora to our 
doors, we may see many fine subtropical 
plants acclimatized, or at least induced 
to flourish through the brief summer 
seasons of our northern states, that may 
possibly supersede the canna and 
caladium, especially should they happen 
to be easily wintered, the chief objection 
to the canna being the difficulty of 
carrying them through from fall to 
spring. 

As I have said, these plants occupy 
a large and important position in land- 
seape gardening, but they do not cover, 


* A chapter from ‘‘ An American Book of Gardening,”’ 
by Ida D. Bennett. Tlustrated, 8vo, cloth, $2.00. This is 
a practical volume for amateur gardeners, and contains 
many new and useful features, giving information about 
the designing of gardens, the care of common plants, and 
advice about planting, window-boxes, and the care of 
house-plants. Sent tpaid on receipt of price by the 
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publishers, Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 


by any means, the entire field, and have 
a formidable rival, once their merits are 
recognized, in the hardy reeds and 
grasses, which are their equal in artis- 
tic value, though not in utility, being 
more tender in the various bamboos and 
arundinarias. 

I think, possibly, the idea that they 
are not entirely oe until of some 
age, together with the first cost of pur- 
chasing strong clumps for immediate 
effect, which must be shipped by 
freight or express, adding not a little 
to the expense, accounts in a measure 
for the slowness of their adoption. 
Anything that may be ordered by mail, 
and proves immediately effective, appeals 
more strongly to the average gardener. 

If, however, one is willing to take 
time, and exercise a little patience, many 
fine varieties of grasses may be raised 
from seed, some even giving fine effects 
the first season. There are also various 
annual grasses good for edgings, bou- 
quets, etc. 

One of the showiest and loveliest of 
the perennial grasses is gynerium argen- 
tium, or pampas grass, whose large 
silvery white plumes are too well known 
to need description, but a fine clump 
is rarely seen outside the public parks 
or grounds of some public institutions. 
This grass makes, when well established, 
a rank growth of several feet, the beau- 
tiful silvery grayish green leaves rising 
from the root several feet and curving 
gracefully down to the ground in a 
perfect fountain of exquisite foliage, 
the tall white plumes sising some eight 
or ten feet in the air. 

Care must be used in handling the 
foliage, as the stiff leaves have a finely 
serrated edge which cuts like glass 
when rubbed the wrong way. 

For clumps on the lawn, or in combi- 
nation with other grasses for sub- 
tropical bedding, there is nothing finer. 
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Well-established clumps, that is from 
three to five years old, are hardy in the 
open ground west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and south of the Ohio River. 
With good protection, they will stand 
the winters farther north east, 
though where the winters are very se- 
vere and changeable it would be safer to 
winter them in a cellar or green-house. 
When, however, it is decided to winter 
them in the open ground, the earth 
should be drawn up around the roots 
so as to shed water thoroughly, adding 
more earth if necessary. Over the plant 
a barrel filled loosely with dry leaves 
should be placed and more earth heaped 
around the bottom. If exposed to rough 
winds, the barrel should have three or 
four stakes driven into the ground 
beside it; there will then be no danger 
of its being blown over in a storm and 
the contents exposed to the cold. Where 
the clump is a very large one, a hogshead 
may be used. Barrels do not form the 
most sightly protection, but they do 
form the most effective, which is the 
main point to be considered in the pro- 
tection of valuable plants, unless one 
can afford to have regular covers, similar 
to those used on fountains, constructed 
and conveniences for storing them when 
not in use. 

This protection will bring most of the 
ornamental grasses through the winter 
safely. Seedlings would need to be 
lifted, bedded in boxes of soil, and 
wintered in cellar or cool greenhouse, 
and this should be done early enough 
to allow the plants to become estab- 
lished in their new quarters, and begin 
new root-growth before being taken 
into the cellar, being left in the open 
air during that time and protected at 
night, if necessary. Plants lifted close 
to the approach of cold weather and 
put at once in the cellar usually suc- 
ecumb to the changed conditions and die. 

Erianthus ravenne is another fine 
grass closely resembling gynerium, but 
with smaller, grayer plumes. The 
leaves are darker, and have a white 
midrib. The manner of growth is 
similar, but the fountain effect somewhat 


and 
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less pronounced. It is readily grown 
from seed, which should be started early 
in the hotbed, the seed germinating in 
from ten to twelve days. When they 
are of sufficient size, they should be 
planted out in the open ground in rich, 
mellow soil and not allowed to dry out 
or become crowded. A part of them 
may be wintered. in the cellar, the 
remainder well protected in the open 
ground. In this way one may insure the 
survival of some of the plants and deter. 
mine their hardiness in their particular 
loeality. 

It is utterly impossible to predict that 
any plant will stand the winter in any 
given locality unless all the conditions 
of drainage, varying weather-exposure, 
ete., are known. Often a tender plant 
will be found alive in the spring in 
some sheltered nook, while on the same 
grounds some strong perennial will have 
succumbed. 

The presence of a fence or bit of 
shrubbery will often make all the differ- 
ence in the world. It is not the cold 
that gets into the ground so much as the 
rough winds, repeated thawing, and the 
presence of water around the roots of 
plants that does the mischief. One 
must study intelligently the topography 
of the grounds and notice the effects 
of the winters as they come and go on 
different portions and different plants; 
especially will this be valuable in the 
ease of the same variety of plants grown 
in different exposures. 

Eulalia zebrina is a very striking 
grass, with dark green foliage barred 
with cream color. It has an _ erect 
growth, with flat spike-shaped plumes. 
This is one of the hardiest and hand- 
somest varieties, and forms a fine con- 
trast with the plain and striped grasses. 
lt may be grown from seed, like erian- 
thus, and given a retired position until 
of a size to be effective. Every gar- 
dener would find a plant nursery a very 
valuable adjunct to his garden, as well 
as an interesting one; and once estab- 
lished, the garden would be the richer, as 
many things would be undertaken that 
in the haste for effect are not usually 
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attempted in the garden proper. Such 
a nursery would more than pay for 
itself the first season, as a hundred 
plants may be raised from seed for the 
cost of one well-grown plant from the 
florist’s. 

The arundo danax, both plain and 
variegated, are more effective, I think, 
grown in mixed beds than in single 
clamps. Both are hardy with good 
protection, or they may be wintered in 
the cellar. If the canes can be pro- 
teeted from freezing, the growth will be 
much larger than if entirely from the 
roots. A barrel with both ends 
removed slipped over the canes, and 
another with a bottom on top of that, 
the whole filled with dry leaves, and 
wrapped with sacking or old carpet 
nailed to the barrel to secure their 
remaining together, and further pro- 
tected by stakes driven into the ground 
at the sides of the barrel, should be 
secure. Most of the grasses die down 
to the ground, springing up from the 
roots rather late in the spring. 

Eulalia gracillema is a very graceful 
grass of slender growth with a distinct 
white midrib. It is the hardiest of the 
grasses, and makes a fairly rapid 
growth. Protected with a barrel as 
directed, it has stood the most severe 
and trying winters for me, increasing 
in size and beauty each year. 

Among the grasses that may give good 
results the first year from seed, nothing 
finer than pennisetum rupellianum could 
be desired. In manner of growth it 
closely resembles gynerium argentium, 
having the same fountain-like manner of 
growth. The plumes, borne well above 
the foliage and slightly drooping, are 
of a soft purple, about a foot in length, 
and slender. 

Seed started in the hotbed in April 
will give plants that will come into 
bloom in August, and continue in bloom 
until eut’*down by frost. It is a very 
tender perennial, the foliage easily 
injured by frost, and should not be 
planted out until all danger of frost is 
past in spring. In planting, it is better 
to set several plants in a circle, half 


a dozen or more; they will then have all 
the effect of old-established clumps. 
Several large clumps grown in my bed 
of bamboos the past summer attracted 
the greatest interest and admiration. 
By many they were considered the finest 
thing on the grounds, and in my own 
estimation stood second only to the 
pampas grasses. 

The bed of mixed grasses, to be effect- 
ive, should be at least twelve feet in 
diameter, and twenty would be still 
better, providing, of course, that the 
grounds are spacious enough to admit 
of beds of this size. Nothing could 
more thoroughly defeat the aim of 
ornamental planting than any appear- 
ance of crowding. There should always 
be sufficient expanse of sward surround- 
ing any bed of ornamental foliage to 
make the bed appear small by compari- 
son. 

A twenty-foot bed, if round, will give 
an area of 314 square feet, and a twelve- 
foot bed of 113 square feet, which will 
afford room for no inconsiderable num- 
ber of plants. In such a bed, on my 
own grounds, grew during the past 
summer several large clumps of bam- 
boos, large clumps of _ erianthus 
ravenne, gynerium argentium, eulalia 
Japonica zebrina, arundo danax, penni- 
setum rupellianum, with caladiums at 
intervals around the bed, and a border 
of scarlet and white phlox. The effect 
of the latter gleaming out under the 
waving grasses was very good indeed. 

The soil for this bed was composed 
of good loam, marsh earth, or mulch, 
heavily enriched with  well-rotted 
manure three years old placed a foot 
below the surface to prevent the germi- 
nation of any seeds it might contain. 
Water was piped into a receptacle in the 
center of the bed, which allowed it to 
escape into irrigating channels which 
conveyed it first to the bamboos, then 
to the grasses, and finally around the 
circumference of the bed to the phlox, 
so that all water received by the bed was 
applied directly to the roots of the 
plants and not a drop of it wasted, and 
an evenly moist condition was thus 
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maintained. And the growtl 
bamboos and certain of the gr: 
quite remarkable. 


Bamboos, though seldom see? 


large palm-houses or the gt 
a few Florida florists. make 
summer bedders, but must be 
the approach of cold weathe 
tered in a greenhouse, conser 
warm, light cellar. As th 
a root-growth in proportion 
size, it is no small amount 


Large plant-tubs will be req 


the tubs in which lard is 
will answer every purpose 
are only for temporary ser 
if desired they may be given 
Venetian red, which will imp 
appearance. 

If the plants are to winter i 
house, they need not be lifted 1 
is danger of hard frost, but if 
go in the cellar it will be well t 
early enough to allow new root 
begin. In potting, see that tl 
packed firmly around the roo 


they receive a thorough watering 


Failure in these two items will 
result in the loss of all tl 
especially if taken at once i1 
room. Most varieties of th« 
and arundinarias require 
and moisture; given thes« 
soil, the rapidity of their 
really remarkable. Of the 
eties, suitable for summer 
the north, B. violescense is 
most distinet in characteristi 
being larger and stiffer than 
variety | have grown, and ti 
distinctly upright. The stem 
green, much blackened as tl 
mildew; the branches sprin 
each joint encircle the cans 
drawing to one side as in 
other varieties. The leav: 
what large, long, and pointed 
the bamboos much resemble 1 
but the likeness ceases tl] 
on the surface and bluish greet 
This is a variety I much adr 
has not done as well for m« 
the other kinds. 
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B. verticillata, a beautiful specie: 
makes a vigorous and rapid growth. 
The leaves are long and narrow, bluis! 
green beneath. The stems are yellow, 
beautifully striped with green, and on 
the young growth beautifully flushed 
with rose-color. Like all bamboos, the 
manner of the new growth is very 
curious and interesting, the young 
shoots much resembling asparagus 
shoots; these grow into tall canes, bear- 
ing at each joint a brown husk or 
shield, which protects the tender leaves 
and is pushed off by their growth. The 
canes are huddled together at the base, 
but spread outward into a distinct fan- 
shape which is very attractive. It was 
on the tips of this bamboo that the 
humming-birds most loved to alight in 
summer, and it was difficult to decide 
which seemed the more airily graceful. 

B. argentia, a quite hardy Japanese 
variety of vigorous growth, resembles 
B. verticillata in general characteristics. 
The new growth, however, is dark green, 
relieved by the light brown husks at the 
trunk. The canes spread into a beauti- 
ful fan, the branches drooping grace- 
fully at the tips—a very distinct and 
lovely kind. This and the preceding 
one grow from thirty-five to forty feet 
under favorable conditions; that is, 
where they can remain in the ground 
the entire year. 

B. metake, a dwarf variety, grow- 
ing eight or ten feet, makes a very 
handsome tub-plant for reception-halls, 
porches, corridors, ete., wherever a 
palm or similar plant would be desir- 
able. The foliage is the largest of any 
bamboo with which I am acquainted— 
seven to nine inches long, of a dark 
glossy green color. It is one of the 
freest growers of all. 

Arundinaria faleata, another dwarf 
variety, growing eight or ten feet, 
makes a _ graceful fan-shaped clump, 
covered with an exquisite growth of 
leaves set closely together on the stems 
which surround the canes. 

Of course none of the bamboos attain 
their full size at the north, where they 
must be lifted and wintered indoors, 
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but they become large enough to make 
them a very desirable acquisition to our 
subtropical garden, and their rarity— 
probably not one person in a hundred 
has ever seen one growing—makes them 
objects of very general interest. The 
canes furnish the bamboos of commerce. 
3. vulgaris, the common bamboo of 
ndia, reaches the enormous height of 
‘rom seventy to eighty feet, the new 
shoots making a height of seventy feet 
n less than two months—twelve to fif- 
een inches a day—with a diameter of 
‘our and five inches at the base. 

Our northern summers from May to 
September are very favorable to the 
rrowth of the bamboo, and if it could 
be suitably housed during the winter, 
magnificent specimens could be pro- 
luced. An ideal arrangement would be 
a palm-house that could be taken down 
and removed during the summer and 
replaced during the winter, so that the 
roots need not be disturbed. As the tem- 
perature through the winter is not espe- 
cially arbitrary, the building would 
answer every purpose of a greenhouse 
for the growing of blossoming plants for 
winter. Large plants, suitable for imme- 
diate effect, may be procured from some 
southern florists by express, or freight 
if the distance is not too great. Five 
or six days will not hurt them, if they 
are carefully packed and the weather is 
not so warm that there is danger of heat- 
ing; but much greater delay is apt seri- 
ously to injure the plants so that recovery 
will be slow. Express is much safer, 
but of course adds greatly to the 
expense. 

A few bamboos, at least, should be 
given a trial, and as many grasses and 
reeds as possible. The old-fashioned 
ribbon-grass makes a permanent and 
attractive border for the bed of hardy 
grasses, especially if kept trimmed back 
to encourage the new growth, which is 
most finely marked. 

Where bamboos are grown ina bed 
by themselves, a carpet of bright flowers 
greatly increases the attractiveness of the 
bed. Dwarf phlox, scarlet and white 
verbenas, geraniums, or a few clumps 


of lobelia cardinalis may be inter- 
spersed among the plants, their tall 
spikes of flame-colored flowers gleaming 
like torches among the feathery green 
of the bamboos; or the tritunas may 
be massed in clumps. But such tall 
flowers as are used should be vivid in 
color and slender in growth. 


ALTERATIONS AT THE BURNS COTTAGE. 


Visitors to the birthplace of the poet Robert 
Burns, at Alloway, near Ayr, of whom there 
were 50,000 last year, will in future find the 
condition of things there greatly changed from 
that obtaining in past years. Alterations have 
been made, having for their chief object the 
restoration of the buildings which formed the 
dwelling-place of the Burns family as nearly 
as possible to the condition in which they are 
believed to have been when the t was born. 
The actual cottage and its attached buildings 
as they then existed, and as they certainly were 
at the beginning of the last century, appear to 
have been—the cottage itself, consisting of a 
kitchen and a room, or a “but and ben,” then a 
byre, or cow-house, and lastly a barn, all under 
a continuous roof and running parallel to the 
present public road. Subsequently, between 
1805 and 1819, an addition the length of a small 
room and the width of the original buildings 
was made to the south end. 

At a much later date a hall running behind 
the cottage at right angles was added. This 
hall has now been cleared away, provision hav- 
ing been made for its contents at another part 
of the grounds. Along with the hall have gone 
various outhouses, and the site has been sown 
with grass. Some important internal modifica- 
tions have been made on the original structure. 
Chief among these has been the clearing out of 
the turnstiles at the front entrance, through 
which visitors used to be admitted to the cot- 
tage, and through the cottage to the grounds at 
the back. Admission is now direct to the 
grounds, and from the grounds to the cottage 
by a back and entirely new entrance. It has 
been decided to discontinue the sale of refresh- 
ments in any form within the precincts. The 
cottage and its environs have now an air of 
neatness and-cleanliness which it was not pos- 
sible to maintain under the old regime. 











A single set of spoons lately brought 1,000 


guineas in London. They were spoons of the 
historic James I., “Apostle” pattern, dated 
1617. Only two such other sets are known— 
one at Corpus College, Cambridge, the other at 
theGoldsmiths’ Hall. The figureheads areChrist 
(the master-spoon), St. James the Greater, St. 
James the Less, St. Bartholomew, St. Peter, 
St. Jude, St. Philip, St. John, St. Thomas, St. 
Matthew, St. Matthias, St. Simon, and St. An- 
drew. 
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HOW TO MAKE A SUCCESSFUL HOUSE 


BY J. 


HE title has suggested itself to 
me as the one I am looking for 
to christen these notes, because 
of a highly prized recipe there is 
in my scrap-book, once lovingly be- 
queathed to me by my mother, entitled: 


‘How to Make 4 Pompion Pies.”’ 


This recipe was not taken from any 
cookery book. It was one of those fam- 
ily formule of tradition handed down 
from generations before, and as mine 
stood in imminent danger of losing the 
“trick of it’’—as Pinero in 
‘‘Trelawney of the Wells’’ —I one day 
thoughtfully wrote it out from my 
mother’s dictation, so nearly at least as 
the proportions of the ingredients would 
express it. My mother was often con- 
sulted; sometimes she would be sent for 


says 


W. 


DOW 


by a relative or friend to assist at the 
Thanksgiving baking with her advice. 
I can see the manner of impatience now, 
when she returned, if there had been 
any disappointment; and throwing down 
her muff, she would exclaim: ‘‘Oh, 
they began wrong—they had gotten in 
the ginger, and I could do nothing for 
them !’’ 

The making of. a successful house is 
a somewhat longer and more complicated 
operation than the making of a ‘‘pom- 
pion pie,’’ to be sure; but as I am fre- 
quently called upon to help clients out 
after the work has progressed too far— 
after they have gotten in the ‘‘ginger,”’ 
not to say ‘‘ginger-bread’’ — and the 
difficulties are incurable, a few general 
observations from my own experience 
at this time may not be wholly unavail- 
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ing to a great number of perplexed and 
anxious house-builders in the future. 

In a very excellent book upon West- 
minster Abbey, which is not now con- 
venient to hand, Canon Farrar says 
something like this: ‘“The outward im- 
pressions are as meaningless without 
the inward susceptibilities as are colors 
to the blind.’’ No inconsiderable amount 
of the inward susceptibility is presup- 
posed to exist in the mind of the reader, 
for otherwise he cannot, truthfully 
speaking, be interested in this or kin- 
dred subjects. And more, the inward 
susceptibility must be reinforced by a 
conviction that it is necessary to our 
happiness, and second in importance 
only to actual bread and butter, fuel 
and clothing; not a mere superfiuity to 
be effected after most other demands of 
a useful ‘existence are satisfied. It con- 
stitutes, too, that subtle line of demar- 
cation that defines where barbarism ends 
and where refinement begins, becoming 
an unfailing touchstone whereby we may 
discern the truly charitable nature from 
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the cruel and selfish one. If once sure 
of the requisite amount of this sort of 
capital at the start, the question of archi- 
tecture is easily stated. 

Out of the contemporary work erected 
during the last five centuries all over the 
globe, we can find no models so suitable 
to our purposes as those furnished by 
England, and nothing farther removed 
from them than that which is Egyptian 
and Moresque. No nation has studied 
home-building so persistently and long 
as the English, and consequently none 
has arrived at anything like such gen- 
eral excellence. The Egyptian style of 
architecture may be good for jails and 
sepulchres, and the Moresque or oriental 
good for concert-halls, bar-rooms, and 
men’s smoking quarters; but neither 
style embodies a single suggestion of the 
Anglo-Saxon home, and without that no 
architecture could be of the slightest use 
to us. Being largely descendants of 
English colonists, and speaking the Eng- 
lish language, our traditions and associ- 
ations cannot get along half so well with 





any other architecture. From _ these 
modsis our sympathies may wander to 
Holland, to Switzerland, to France and 
to Italy, even to such incompletely civil- 
ized places as Japan—indeed, anywhere 
we may discover a motive that will lend 
any enchantment to this predominant 
idea of life in the Anglo-Saxon nature. 
But this idea must determine the utmost 
limit of our architectural commerce, for 
from it springs the incentive of success- 
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blocks, means that much discord and 
failure. 

lf there be still a man who insists 
upon originality in his house, that kind 
of originality which expresses no part o! 
his history, then that man deceives him. 
self about the ‘inward susceptibility,’’ 
and he will not understand what we ar: 
talking about. Yet he may wish t 


understand very much; although h: 
knows he could enjoy his breakfast 
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ful house-building. No doubt the kind 
of houses that the inhabitants of the 
planet Mars are busily engaged in con- 
structing, if there be inhabitants, are as 
appropriate and convenient to the Mar- 
tians as must be their magnificent system 
of canals recently discovered; but the 
‘“nward susceptibility’’ again assures us 
that we could feel but little reconciled to 
regarding them as homes. And any 
strange, newly invented feature that 
we attempt in architecture, which is 
another name for history expressed in 


served upon an overturned soap-box im- 
provised fora table, and in an ill-lighted, 
ill-furnished apartment quite as well as 
amid the conditions and surroundings | 
have tried to indicate in a description of 
‘*Princessgate’’ in an earlier number of 
Tue House Beavutiruu. If I had the 
exquisite tact of Chopin, I might know 
what to say to such an one. The reader 
perhaps remembers the inimitable reply 
of the master to the solicitude that was 
shown concerning the progress made by 
his opulent pupil, Gutman, who was 











trying to grasp the ‘‘in- 
ward susceptibility’? with 
all his might. It was so 
gentle and characteristic 
of Chopin—‘‘Oh, he is 
getting on prodigiously; 
he makes very good choc- 
olate!’’ 

The science of histori- 
cal development should 
now be taken up. Never 
copy your neighbor’s 
house, nor his stable, nor 
his grounds, nor any 
thing architectural that 
is his. His house is sup- 
posed to be a complete 
architectural develop- 
ment up to and inelud- 
ing this year of grace 1901, and? cannot 
be further amplified at this time, no 
matter how faulty a development it is 
conceded to be. Or it may be a very 
successful one, in which case it should 
inspire you with the ambition to acquit 
yourself as creditably upon other lines 
of thought. Remember that you are a 
chosen historian about to publish a 
little history in blocks. Consult mod- 
ern work, as it may serve to suggest 
to you the course of study to be pur- 
sued, as it may establish a standard of 
merit you are to attain, as it illustrates 
the modus operandi of the house-builder’s 
craft, and lastly, as it shows you the 
mistakes you are to avoid; but do not 
copy it—that is architectural plagiarism, 
as reprehensible in practice as copying 
whole paragraphs out of printed books. 
Find the historic materials from the 
works of the generations of builders who 
have preceded you. Examine the origi- 
nal documents and memoirs for your- 
self; that is the way to do. Then 
select the things that charity approves 
of—that the love for your fellow-beings 
compels you to admire in the work of an 
age that’ has completely gone by, and is, 
therefore, susceptible of reincarnation 
through modern expression. 

We know that as the Lord has ordered 
the affairs of men, he cannot be merciful 
to everybody from the human stand- 
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point; but we should be. We should rise 
superior to the obstacles he has placed in 
front of us, and build houses expressive 
of that ineffable destination of our species 
that every good man hopes will be one 
day realized. This is the spirit that actu- 
ates true architectural development. All 
the talent in the world—all academic for- 
mule, classic purity and artistic cunning 
cannot entirely overcome the lack of 
charity. The architects of the Valois 
kings have never been surpassed in 
everything else that goes to make good 
architecture, yet an atmosphere of 
cruelty pervades all their work which 
even a lapse of three centuries cannot 
dispel. 

If the idea appeals that the develop- 
ment should be American development, 
then the thirteen original states furnish 
numerous Meccas for devoted pilgrim- 
age. Better than this, the camera and 
the periodicals will bring to your study- 
lamp all the authorities you need with- 
out your stepping out of doors. And 
pictures are oftener productive of inspi- 
ration than would be actual acquaintance 
with the subjects themselves. (See 
‘Carlyle House and an Adaptation’’ in 
the July number of THE House Brav- 
TIFUL.) One may in this easy fashion 
obtain suggestions for a dozen successful 
houses in a month’s time, so that it may 
become difficult to decide between them; 
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but in the dominant motive we should 
be faithful to one. Should you fall in 
love with an enchanted ancient dwelling 
that is built of stone, you must, on no 
account, do what Theodore Roosevelt 
tells us in his history of Cromwell that 
the Stuart king did, namely, ‘‘flinch.’’ It 
was fatal to Charles, and it will be fatal 
to any successful house scheme. Draw 
the stone and carry it up to the very 
peak. (See Greylingham.) If the au- 
thority you have selected calls for bricks 
to be laid in the Flemish bond, as 
would be the case had you lost your 
heart to such a rare old charmer as the 
Warner house at Portsmouth, do not 


think you may throw in a couple of 
Palladian windows, and use weather- 
boards. That will not do. Never have 


two Palladian windows, anyway. It 
would be no worse form to order two 
courses of soup served for dinner. It is 
true that the great Italian architect 
strung these favorite openings along in 
charming sequence in the Basilica at 
Vicenza, but that masterpiece in monu- 
mental design pretends to nothing of the 
Anglo-Saxon home feeling. In the lan- 
guage of the stage, always procure what 
the play calls for; donot fake it. Build 
the house smaller, but use brick. If you 
cannot afford brick—if it is quite out of 
the question—you will have to select 
some historical model that is built of 
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wood, preferably of shingles, which 
have a most interesting history associ- 
ated with nearly every one’s American 
ancestors. (See ‘‘House of the Burgo- 
master.’’ There is, however, one still 
more inexpensive and legitimate treat- 
ment; and should it come to a ground 
hard case of so many dollars and 
cents (the reader will please regard this 
part as strictly confidential between the 
writer and himself), why, Danvers, 
Salem, and Ipswich can supply you 
‘‘witeh-colonial’’ models ad lib., with 
plain or beaded weatherboards as pre- 
ferred, idealized by silver tones and gray 
upon a texture which, alas, great age 
alone will impart for us—the texture 
that artists rave about, caused by long 
exposure to the sea air and the adhesion 
of fine lichens. (See ‘‘Topsfield.’’) But 
these are the lowest priced studies to 
be found in the curriculum of the 
romantie school; and while the esti- 
mate may again exceed your resources, 
yet an unsuccessful house would never 
afford you the least satisfaction. In 
this ungrateful state of affairs, 1 would 
not wish to discourage by quoting the 
old advice once given in Punch to the 
young man contemplating matrimony, 
which was ‘‘Don’t!’’ No, better sign 
another year’s lease with your present 
landlord, and patiently await the fortu- 
itous event which peradventure shall de- 
vise ‘‘a happy issue out 
of all your afflictions.’’ 

One of the first and 
gravest errors we are 
likely to commit when 
starting out to adapt a 
good historical model is 
to furnish it with a 
piazza. The American 
piazza is a makeshift 
that will answer for 
makeshift cottages at 
the seaside; but archi- 
tecturally it has no 
standing. It has an 
ephemeral kind of his- 
tory, dating from a time 
when American taste was 
at its lowest ebb. It has 
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no antecedents. There is no excuse for 
its use to-day, except in the most tempo- 
rary contrivances of habitation. I read 
in ‘‘Richard Carvel,’’ not long since, that 
the house-builders of the American colo- 
nies did not understand the character of 
the climate—after a residence in it, too, 
of a century or so—or they would have 
had piazzas; that they took their models 
mostly from England, where piazzas are 
unnecessary, presumably because it is 
usually too damp and cold there to sit 
out of doors. This is fiction, and what 
the children would call a ‘‘back-handed 
swap’’ for England. The sense agrees 
perfectly, however, with all the rest of 
the stilted observations that occur in the 
typical historical] novels which unscrupu- 
lous advertisers commend as faithful 
pictures of society in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and which a too credulous public 
unhesitatingly accepts. 

Now, Wren and Inigo Jones were as 
fond of affecting Palladio and the Italian 
renaissance as the colonial builders were 


fond of affecting them. So that through 
English architects we were supplied, in- 
directly, with Italian architecture. As 
the latitude of Italv is approximately the 
same as our own, here one might natu- 
rally expect to find a piazza; and so we 
do—a large open esplanade surrounded 
by imposing facades. This is the Italian 
piazza. And when it came to protection 
from the sun, the Italians had loggie, 
balconies, and terraces shielded by awn- 
ings, roofed peristyles, summer houses, 
and pavilions, all within the easy reach 
of the opulent proprietors of America, 
and still within the reach of every self- 
respecting American builder who had 
the advancement of his countrymen at 
heart. 

Never begin with some favorite floor 
plan and try to rear elevations to ac- 
commodate it. I know that this is the 
usual method of procedure, but it is 
heresy of the worst kind, nevertheless, 
opposed to all true development. It is 
the single idea for the exterior compo- 
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sition that we want first. The Japanese 
are quite right in considering the idea 
the art principle, and judging all work 
accordingly. So far as sentiment is con- 
cerned, the most erratic quantity with 
which we have to reckon, any excellent 
floor plan will do that will accommodate 
itself to the chosen exterior scheme. 
(See plan of ‘‘Bow-Marchioness.’’) It 
matters not whether we turn to the 
right or to the left upon entering our 
dwelling, nor whether the drawing-room 
is directly in front of us or to the 
side. ‘Neither is it of the slightest im- 
portance whether the kitchen is situated, 
as is usual, at the back of the house; or, 
which is unusual, in the front, so called. 
(See ‘A Wyoming Cottage’’ in the No- 
vember number of THE House BEAvtI- 
FUL.) Nor does the shape of a room 
count for anything so long as the shape 
is one that is historically correct, with 
respectable antecedents for its propor- 
tions: But it does make all the differ- 
ence in the world where the sun is, the 
best outlook, and upon which side we 
may expect to have our nearest neigh- 
bors; whether the house expresses the 
single good idea or whether it is a con- 
glomeration of discordant elements so 
put together as to express nothing, un- 
less it be profanity. 

Beware of the room without features; 
a room without some legitimate features 
has no right to be, and we should not 
rest until we have gotten rid of it. 
Remember the edict of our faith in an 
analogous case: ‘“‘It is better to enter 
the kingdom of heaven having one eye,’’ 
etc. Measure to see that your window- 
sills, other than those belonging to case- 
ment-sashes opening quite or nearly to 
the floor, are at the rational height of 
two feet and, say, five inches, except 
for pantries, monumental windows, and 
other specially designed apertures in the 
walls. Avoid the lower sills of the tran- 
sitional period, which wer: out- 
growth of cheaper glass, whose history 
is contemporary with that of the piazza, 
and avoid as you would the plague those 
transom windows that are ‘‘skied’’ to 
accommodate the backs of sideboards, 
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bureaus, and hat-racks, quite beyond the 
reach of every one, which have no history 
at all, and whose associates are all vi- 
cious andevil. Never use a French renais- 
sance window with a transom, unless you 
are adapting one of the chateaus of the 
Loire. Here they are appropriate and 
truly beautiful, in strange contrast to the 
awful anachronism they produce in the 
American colonial design. 

There is an art which writers of his- 
torical fiction study assiduously — 
‘thinking in the vernacular,’’ I eallit. It 
is most difficult of allin writing. There is 
no novelist who has attained more than 
mediocre excellenee, which is readily 
apparent by contrast with genuine me- 
moirs, diaries, or the bundle of old let- 
ters that most families have secreted 
among their archives. For here the past 
speaks to us as no one seems to be able 
to make it speak in modern literature. 
It is not so difficult for the architect, 
because the mise en scéne is all he has to 
do with, and his clients are at liberty to 
think their own thoughts, using their 
own diction, though they live in what he 
and they like to pretend is an inherited 
abode. Nevertheless, I do not see how 
any one can build ‘‘suecessful houses’’ 
unless he master this ‘‘thinking in the 
vernacular’? to a material degree; as 
in order to master French it is necessary 
to think in French. 

It must be acknowledged there is one 
substantial advantage that an indifferent 
house has over a ‘‘sueccessful’’ one. You 
may alter and enlarge the former with 
impunity, as much as you please, and 
nobody will care; but it is almost certain 
to be disastrous to meddle with a ‘‘suc- 
eessful’’ design. In a way, it implies 
the same vandalism that would not hesi- 
tate to alter the notation of a nocturne 
by Chopin or retouch the canvas of a 
Raphael. It is doubtful whether either 
of these geniuses would have dared to 
violate an inspiration of his own after it 
was once complete. Thackeray used to 
say that he never rewrote a chapter 
but he spoiled it. When it becomes 
necessary to enlarge one’s accommoda- 
tions, it is the best plan to build anew; 
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or else enlarge upon the princely scale 


that succeeding generations enlarge 
castles in England, where an intricate 
scheme of assembled harmony and con- 
trast furnishes absorbing interest for the 
architect in wholly or semi-detached 
wings and pavilions which must never 
interfere in the slightest degree with the 
work of an inspired predecessor. This 
kind of expansion is proportionately 
expensive with national expansion, and 
its desirability is quite as problematical 
in most eases. Even in such a tiny 
affair as is shown in the Harriot house 
extension, I can assure you that an entire 
new cottage could have been erected at 
no greater expense. 

Never submit to the false doctrine that 
your new house needs a back—an avowed 
and uncompromising back, to which all 
the sins that have been committed 
throughout the plan find their way at 
last, to be marshaled up in grand array, 
and summarily dealt with in one hide- 
ous makeshift. A house is not like an 
upright piano, intended to stand against 


a wall; and the tone of this instrument 
would be greatly improved if its manu- 
facturers would only make it so present- 
able upon all sides that it could stand 
fairly out into the room space clear of 
reflecting surfaces. The rear of a house 
is sure to be seen sometime, and we have 
no right to shock the senses of our 
friends after making the pretension to 
refinement we do in the other elevations. 
It is discourteous deliberately to turn 
the back upon any one, and there is no 
excuse for it in architecture except sel- 
fishness and slovenliness. Therefore, 
discard any scheme that does not pro- 
vide four well-considered elevations. 
It then matters not which of them faces 
the highway. It is generally most ex- 
pedient that the main entrance should; 
but for reasons of privacy, sentiment, 
or the view, the plan may be so com- 
pletely reversed that the actual rear of 
the house masquerades as itsfront. And 
in such cases as at Mount Vernon in Vir- 
ginia, and ‘‘Eastover’’ in Wyoming, 
New Jersey, where the rear elevations 
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are by far the most imposing, these 
become justly celebrated as fronts, to be 
distinguished from the real fronts by 
some such compound term as ‘‘garden- 
front’’ or by the points of the compass 
they approximate. 

In the ancient houses to which we are 
looking for inspiration and technique 
there were some faults and shortcom- 
ings; but they are seldom perpetuated. 
Either they are too palpably faults to 
commend themselves to anybody, or we 
have no necessity which deals with those 
problems that were imperfectly solved 


in the old work, so that no fear need 
arise about receiving our chosen model 
unreservedly into our hearts and affec- 
tions. Their doors and windows in 
general may not have been exactly of 
the best shapes and sizes; their ceilings 
may have been too high in some cases, 
too low in others. Our ancestors may 


have been too prodigal of space in plan 
to suit an age of economy and concentra- 
tion like ours; but they rarely offended 
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good taste. Their staircases have never 
been excelled, and rarely equaled; their 
wainscots and cornices are marvels of 
good workmanship and design; their 
chimney-pieces make pictures to frame, 
and their wood-carving by hand is utterly 
beyond the resources of most modern 
pocketbooks in its wealth of exquisite 
detail. No one should dismiss the sub- 
ject of his best stairs until he has learned 
something of those delightful creations 
where a landing is never cut diagonally 
in two; where rheumatic joints are never 
compelled to step higher than seven 
inches at a time—oftener less; where the 
first tread is made invitingly broad, and 
the handrail placed at exactly the right 
height for one’s ease and security. 

No, there is not very much of a chance 
of your learning one bad habit from too 
intimate an acquaintance with any re- 
spectable model of your choosing so well 
constructed as to have withstood the 
ravages of a century’s vicissitudes; on 
the other hand, starting out with every 
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architectural disease there is prevalent 


about you, and working backward in 
search of remedies for their cure, seems 
to me a benighted and hopeless under- 
taking, leading so far into the quagmire 


RENOVATIONS AT WINDSOR. 


The rooms at Windsor Castle are to be com- 
pletely rearranged to meet the wishes of the 
king and queen, says the London Chronicle. 
All the furniture is to be thoroughly overhauled 
and brought up to date, and it is expected 
that the palace will be in the hands of the 
Office of Works for nearly a year. During 
this time the king and court will take up their 
residence at Frogmore when in Windsor. The 
king and queen are to occupy rooms used by 
the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore House, 
which, by command of her majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, have been kept almost sacredly private 
since the demise of the duchess, in 1861. The 
furniture in these rooms has been replaced by 
some very handsome suites. This is not the 
first time that the king and queen have re- 
sided in Frogmore, for it was here that the 
late Duke of Clarence was born, in 1864. Some 
of their majesties’ attendants will be quartered 
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of that chaotic class of architecture which 
might be called the ‘‘school of American 
degeneracy,’’ that no architect, however 
great a genius he might be, could then 
extricate you with credit. 


in Frogmore House, and others in the adjoin- 
ing cottages, one of which is still occupied by 
the Munshi Hafiz Abdul Karim and his wife, 
who are shortly returning to India. 


Readers of the memoirs of Marie Bashkirt- 
seff may recall the young woman with whom 
she was always measuring herself in Julien’s 
atelier, whose skill drove her to despair, con- 
cerning whom she also permitted herself not 
a few ungenerous remarks. The rival’s name 
was Louise Breslau. Miss Breslau has just 
received the prize of a Cross of the Legion of 
Honor for her work in painting. She is a 
Swiss from Zurich, and in the Swiss depart- 
ment of the Exposition of 1900 exhibited a 
series of pictures of women and children. She 
is said to be the first foreign woman to obtain 
the cross for art. 
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WHEN ONE GOES A-MOVING 
HINTS FOR PREPARATION IN THE OLD HOUSE AND 
THE TRANSFERENCE OF THE FAMILY 
GOODS INTO THE NEW. 

The old days have passed, says the New York 
Tribune, when the annual hegira called “moving 
day” was as much an established custom with 
unstable New Yorkers as Thanksgiving and 
Fourth of July, but the fact remains that the 
best choice of houses and fine apartments can 
be had in the spring, and that not only their 
landlords but tenants usually prefer leases 
bearing the date May ist. With persons who 
rent smaller apartments, on the contrary, it is 


becoming more and more the custom to store 
the household effects during the summer 
months, while their families are at seaside and 
mountain, and select their winter abiding- 


places upon their return. The absence of the 
outward and visible sign of inward and awful 
—— evidenced in the unhandsome heaps 
of household lares and penates which were of 
old trundled through the streets in open drays 
on May Day has done much to rob the season of 
its character. The gayly painted movable store- 


houses called vans that have taken their places 
have a festive appearance out of keeping with 
the real nature of the occasion. 

Like most circumstances of life, under favor- 


able conditions and with wise planning, moving 
need not to be the bete noir it is painted. In 
fact, there are housekeepers who openly profess 
to prefer it to housecleaning. Perhaps the 
most desirable of all conditions is to have 
plenty of time for redecorating and cleaning 
the new house before the arrival there of the 
goods, and woe betide the family that has to 
undergo these operations after “getting in.” 
If the house has been unoccupied for a time, 
fires should be kept for a couple of days before 
the moving, -and all the drains and waste-pipes 
in the house should be flushed thoroughly with 
hot water and disinfectants. 

With sufficient help there is no need of be- 
ginning ostentatious preparations for the 


ordeal weeks beforehand, and keeping the fam- 
ily in a state of unrest in the mean time. The 
living-room in the old house, indeed, can be 
kept in a reasonable state of homelike comfort 
until the very morning of departure, although 


time and confusion later will be saved if all 
the carpets are sent to the cleaner in time to 
have them returned and laid in the new home 


before the entrance of the other furniture. If 
the new house is not to be redecorated, a corps 
of cleaners should be employed to finish the 
work before moving day and before the carpets 
are put down. The new shades, too, can be 
put up, for the more accomplished beforehand 


the shorter will be the period confusion. 
For the packing of china, glass, and bric-a-brac, 
professional packers should be employed. Re- 
garding the care of pictures and mirrors, it 
will be well to have a talk with the superin- 
advise leaving frames uncovered, so that the 





tendent of the moving company, because some 
movers may see exactly what they are han- 
dling, and may better judge of their proper 
treatment. Padded vans and heavy wrappings 
will be supplied by the van men for such arti- 
cles. The most important safeguard in all the 
preparations is, by the way, the selection of a 
reliable company to do the work, and it is well, 
especially in a hurried time, to have it under- 
stood that nothing but covered vans shall be 
employed for the work. 

All the kitchen utensils and dishes should 
be stowed in barrels with the care appropriate 
to their various degrees of fragility. For the 
removal of the contents of linen-closets and 
storerooms, packing-cases will be needed, and 
if the bedding of each room is kept separate 
and marked plainly with the room for which 
it is intended, much future labor will be 
saved. Window draperies, hangings, and por- 
tieres will not, of course, be put up again until 
fall, and these should be packed away, secure 
from dust and moths. It is well to protect 
the backs, arms, and legs of the choicest chairs 
and sofas and the exposed woodwork of other 
pieces with burlap, for, although all sorts of 
promises may be made by the transporting com- 
pany regarding their safe carriage, marrings 
and scratches are sure to be found unless this 
is done. 

Some thought is due the laborers who carry 
the goods to and from the wagons, for any one 
who has watched such work must realize its 
difficulties. Books, for instance, can be put 
into small instead of large boxes, and marble 
slabs and other heavy weights can be left sep- 
arate, and not tied into unwieldy, back-break- 
ing bundles. Soap-boxes and shoe-cases make 
excellent receptacles for books, and should be 
thoroughly lined with paper, and not packed 
closely, unless the distance to be traversed is 
long. These boxes should be covered. All 
choice books should be wrapped separately, and 
the corners should be secured with the stiff 
protectors that come for the purpose. 

As soon as the first van leaves for the new 
abode some one who knows in what room each 
piece of furniture is to be placed should start 
for the house, and should stand in the door 
to direct the men. If there is no one who can 
do this, a tag with directions should be tied on 
every separate piece. 

As the contents of the bedrooms arrive, the 
first thing to do is to put up the bedsteads 
and make the beds. This will relieve some of 
the pandemonium as well as prepare for reg- 
ular living. Have the kitchen things all go in 
the first load, and send the cook, with a 
helper, to settle her quarters. The first meals 
will probably have to be taken in kitchen-ware, 
unless the family “takes its meals out” for a 
time. The dining and living rooms are the first 
to be settled, because upon their condition de- 
pends much of the atmosphere of peace and 
cheer in the house. Then will follow the sleep- 
ing rooms, the parlor and library. 
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FRUIT 


BLOSSOMS IN VASES 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


HE feature that lends most en- 
chantment to our May landscapes 
is that of the blossoming fruit- 
trees, both wild and cultivated. 

The pageant of bloom commences in 
the leafing woods where the whitened 
branches of the shad-bush stand out 
clearly against the gray-green back- 
ground. It is continued along the bor- 
ders of the roads and forests by the glory 
of the wild plum thickets, with snowy 
bloom upon the bare, brown twigs, and 
about the home grounds by the pink flush 
of the peach-blossoms and the white 
beauty of the cherry, plum, and pear, 
touched here and there to deeper color 
by the great round flowers of the culti- 
vated quince and the flaming fire of its 
Japanese cousin. But the climax is 
reached when upon the hillsides the 
apple orchards become a glorious vision 
of pink and white against the green back- 
ground of the unfolding leaves. 

In all this floral display there is abun- 
dant material for the adornment of our 
homes with decorations that shall not 
only render them more beautiful, but 
shall also increase our appreciation of 
the lavish beauty of the outer world. 
When such flowers are available for the 
gathering, it is a pity not to utilize them, 
and thus, as Richard Jefferies would say, 
take to our souls some of the greatness 
and the beauty of the spring. 

The lack of appropriate and harmoni- 
ous receptacles is probably one of the 
chief reasons why fruit-blossoms are not 
more generally used for interior decora- 
tions. Yet this lack is easily supplied 
if one can visit one of the better class 
Japanese shops and buy a few simple, 
harmoniously colored jars, part of them, 
at any rate, of cylindrical form. For no 
other form of jar can be used to advan- 
tage for holding so great a variety of 
flowers as these cylindrical ones. These 
Japanese jars are not expensive luxuries; 
for the price of a single cut-glass vase— 


which can seldom be used to‘advantage 
for flowers—you can get several of them. 


And when you gather the branches 
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A BRANCH OF APPLE-BLOSSOMS IN A JAPANESE 
JAR 
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be content with a few well-selected 
ones, remembering the dictum of Puvis 
de Chavannes, ‘‘Decoration exists only 
through sacrifice.’’ A few branches dis- 
cerningly displayed are better than an 
armful crowded together in an indis- 
eriminate huddle. 

As to the particular sorts of tree-blos- 
soms little need be said. One should 
utilize the kind at hand at each particu- 
lar season, In the first flush of spring 
the plume-like petals of the shad-bush 


WILD PLUM-BLOSSOMS IN A CETO PORCELAIN JAR 


are unique and pretty, while the species 
is so common and widely distributed 
that nearly every one can find it. At 
about the same time the thickets of wild 
plum trees so abundant over a large part 
of the United States furnish splendid 
material for indoor decorations. The 
leafless branches, with their rich burden 
of white and exquisite bloom, may be 
gathered in abundance and utilized for a 
display that is all the lovelier for the 
briefness of its existence. A few twigs 
placed in a good-sized 
cylindrical jar, like the 
gray and black Ceto 
porcelain shown in the 
accompanying picture, 
eannot fail to awaken 
the admiration of every 
discerning beholder. 
Give the jar and blos- 
som room to speak for 
themselves; do not 
erowd them into a 


corner with other 
things, but let them 
have for their brief 
existence such a place 


of honor as their 
beauty deserves, and 
see if the lesson of 
simplicity that they 
teach does not have 
its effect in purifying 
and ennobling the 
esthetic sense of the 
beholder. 

The exquisite beauty 
of the apple-blossoms 
is too precious not to 
utilize during the fort- 
night of their exist- 
ence. There is a great 
variation in the depth 
of coloring of these 
flowers; some are 
almost pure white from 
the first, while others 
are a deep and glori- 
ous pink. The wild 
erab-apple trees are 
particularly beautiful, 
having a depth of 
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coloring and a richness of charm that is 
seldom equaled by the cultivated kinds. 
And these may be gathered with a clear 
conscience by the most utilitarian per- 
son, for the fruit that succeeds the 
flowers is worthless except to the boys 
who wage with it their mimic wars. 

In gathering the apple-blossoms care 
should be taken to select the twigs that 
are likely to be useful with the particu- 
lar receptacle in which they are to be 


displayed. A little discrimination while 
taking them from the trees will save a 
useless waste. It often happens that a 
single branch can be used to better ad- 
vantage than a much greater number. 

For a brilliant display of color nothing 
in the spring season can equal the blos- 
soms of the Japanese quince. It is not 
difficult to arrange these satisfactorily, 
and a few twigs may be used indoors to 
great advantage. 





THE MODERN AWNING. 


IT IS A THING OF BEAUTY AND IN EVERY WAY 
BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE. 


“Awnings,” said an awning-maker to a New 
York Sun reporter, “were once considered a 
luxury, and are now a necessity. The number 
in use has been multiplied in very recent years, 
and it is still increasing. 

“In this city, within the last two years, awn- 
ings have been put on tenement-houses. They 
are, of course, a common and expected part of 
the equipment of flat-houses; and in very many 
streets of the city they now contribute greatly, 
in the season of their use, to the picturesqueness 
of the prospect. In fact you take a — flat 
or apartment house with many windows and 
adorn it with handsome awnings, and you have 
in effect a great flower garden standing on edge 
and covered with gigantic blossoms waving and 
fluttering in the wind, for many of the present- 
day awning stripes make up into awnings that 
are nothing less than beautiful, and people now- 
adays seek awnings that are appropriate to 
the building. An awning is an awning, to be 
sure, but in these days people take the material 
and color of a building into account, and buy 
awnings that are appropriate to it, producing 
in many instances most felicitous effects, that 
are highly attractive and pleasing to the eye. 

“Though there are many styles of awni 
stripes already, new, styles are brought out 
every year. Tan in some shade or form of 
stripe or stripes, or combination with white 
or with other colors, is now the prevailing color 
in use, as standing wear well, not showing iron 
rust, and being generally well adapted to city 
use, and being, withal, sightly in appearance. 
Green, within recent years, has come to be 
distinctly a favored color in awning stripes; 
either in solid uniform stripes alternating with 
white, or in stripes of different widths and in 
combinatiens with other colors. Some of these 
later green effects are very handsome. And 
then, of course, there are blue stripes and reds 
and yellows, stripes of all sorts of width and 
weaves and combinations, varying in price more 
cr less, some being considerably higher in cost 
than others, but they are being made up at 


prices lower than were asked for awnings of 
corresponding colors and grades a few years 
a 


Orin fact, awnings were never before so cheap 
as they are now, what with the competition 
among those supplying them, these including 
nowadays the big department stores as well as 
the awning-makers, and awnings were never 
so good as now. They are not made in these 
days haphazard or clumsily, anyhow so that 
they will serve the purpose of shutting off the 
sun when required, but they are made to fit, to 
hang true, to look trim and shipshape and ali 
right, and people won’t have them, nowadays, 
unless they are all right. So that in these 
days awnings are not only cheaper, but hand- 
somer and better than ever. Indeed, though I 
say it that am in the business, it is a fact 
nevertheless that there’s nothing that has kept 
up with the procession any better in the march 
of modern progress than the now everywhere 
familiar awning; once a luxury, now a neces- 
sity, and never so perfect and beautiful as now 
in the day of its widespread, common use.” 








RUGS FROM RAGS. 
From the London Telegraph. 


His Majesty’s Consul for Hiogo and Osaka 
in a recent report says that the variety of floor 
covering other than matting made and exported 
from the Hiogo-Osaka district, Sakai rugs and 
carpets, cotton, hemp,and woolen, shows a slight 
decrease in 1899—about £71,000 worth, as 
against £84,000 in 1898. The bulk of this arti- 
cle, consisting of the cheapest grades, was for- 
merly made mostly from old gunny-bags from 
India, but last year this supply was nearly 
stopped altogether, owing to the prevalence of 
the plague at Bombay, and the manufacturers 
are now falling back on the canvas wrappers of 
American bales of cotton. The goods are gettin 
into disrepute in America, so a guild was Soemal 
to frame a against the inferior trash 
being produced in future. London now seems 
to take more than three-fourths of the out- 
turn. The profits, however, of the industry at 
Sakai are so small that the capital is being put 
to other uses. 
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ENGRAVINGS BY WOMEN 


UNIQUE EXHIBITION OF BLACK AND W 
NEW YORK. 

The walls of the Grolier 
clothed high up, even to the skyline 
collection of engravings on steel, mezzotints, 
stipples, etchings, and wood-engravings, the 
like of which in all probability does not exist 
elsewhere. It is part of a great hoard prints 
begun before the middle of the last century by 
Miss Henrietta Koenen, who married Philip 
van der Kellen. On her death, says the New 
York Times, the husband continued ollect 
black-and-white work by women, and 1876 
became director of the print room at Amster- 
dam, before the national treasures trans- 
ferred to the Rijks Museum. Some sixteen 
years ago he offered the collection for sale, and 
.it was bought by Mr. S. P. Avery and pre- 
sented to the Lenox Library, with the under- 
standing that it should be at the orders of 
the Grolier Club if the club desired to exhibit it. 
The number of women who are represented 
in the collection is surprising, and occasion- 
ally the quality of the work is admirable. 
Mynheer van der Kellen and his wife did not 
collect for the merit of the prints alone; they 
were equally attracted by a name that sounds 
sonorously through the trumpet of fame. Both 
seem to have succumbed to that evitable, 
erhaps that really useful, foible of the col- 
ector, which consists in gathering everything 
that can be made to fit into the frame of their 
If the print was by a woman—in it 
The result of which is, on the one hand 
average of excellence, but on 
of the 
schools 
ll as the 
ious and 


Club’s gallery are 
vith a 


hobby. 
went! 
a somewhat low 
the other an escape from the tyranny 
collector’s prejudice in favor of certain 


and certain methods of working, as we 
inclusion in the collection of many cur 
historically interesting pieces. 

The great bulk of the prints wer: 
between the years 1675 and 1825, « 
century and a half, and they can be roughly 
separated into two camps, so far as their 
makers are concerned, namely, on the one side 
ladies of exalted rank, including two em- 
presses, a number of queens, and various arch- 
duchesses, and countesses galore, and on the 
other side the female members of families of 
engravers, the daughters or wives profes- 
sional workmen. These are the sions of 
the amateur and the professional need not 
be said that most of the fine pieces belong to 
the latter camp. No one will think it neces- 
sary to class Queen Victoria, Empress of India, 
among the brilliant etchers, nor pect that 
Marie de Medicis, Queen of Hen: Quatre, 
should have rivaled a skilled wood-engraver at 
the age of fourteen. These two are 
represented by a woodcut of 1587, and an etch 
ing of 1844. 

Between lie prints by many celebrated and 
many skilful women. An etching signed Alex- 
andra Christina Regina Suecorun by Queen 


truck off 
about a 
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Christina of Sweden, who died in 1689. A fine 
mezzotint, after the portrait of Mlle. Blancheau 
by Santerre, with a poetical address to the 
painter underneath, is “scraped” by Catherine 
Duchesne, of Paris. It is a charming, sym- 
pathetic likeness of a lady with palette and 
brush. A line-engraving shows the solid skill 
of Catherine Haussard, daughter of the en- 
graver of that name, in reproducing the por- 
trait of Sauveur Francois Morand, a Paris 
surgeon. No. 370 is a line-engraving by the 
famous Mme. de Pompadour. 

With an etching we come to the wife of Fred- 
erick the Great, who had plenty of time durin, 
the years she passed away from her hadupl 
to devote herself to etching. 

One woman who takes a front rank as etcher 
is Marie Ellenrieder, a Swiss painter, who died 
in 1863. There are lithographs by Rosa Bon- 
heur, and an etching by Emilie Miethe (Mme. 
O’Connell), representing a chevalier of the time 
of Louis XIII. There is an etching, dated 
1881, by Miss Clara Montalba, whose work ap- 
pears now and then in the Century Magazine, 
and a color dry point by Miss Mary Cassatt 
(No. 73), an American living in Paris, whose 
pastels and color prints are well known, to- 
gether with a lithograph, dated 1891, “early 
and only attempt at lithography,” and a dry 
point, “Mother and Baby.” 

The Grolier Club is to be congratulated on 
this exhibition of a collection that probably can 
be found nowhere else. It shows that women 
can attain excellence in such difficult and labo- 
rious work as line-engraving, as they do in 
painting and sculpture. Although line-engrav- 
ing and wood-engraving are temporarily at an 
ebb, and even etching has lost the vogue it had 
twenty years ago, this exhibit may do some- 
thing to suggest to women artists that there 
is a field which at present is little worked, 
but may become again the fashion. The Grolier 
Club stands for the sumptuous and beautiful 
book, and that means reproductive processes 
like these; for every one with taste must feel 
that splendia paper, print, and binding do not 
belong with cheap processes like half-tones, or 
other methods into which photography enters. 
There are waves in these, as in other matters. 
Who knows? Perhaps we shall have a return 
of what is best in these methods of printing 
pictures for illustrations and for ee 


THE PAPAL PALACE AT AVIGNON. 


The process of restoration of the famous 
Palace of the Popes at Avignon is actively pro- 
ceeding. The battlemented tower of the chief 
wing is almost entirely repaired, and now ex- 
hibits the imposing frontage which character- 
ized it in the fourteenth century. At present 
the old citadel of the popes is occupied by a 
regiment of infantry, but the latter are about 
to evacuate the building, which will then be, 
probably, utilized by the municipality of Avig- 
non as a museum. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS* 


BY [OLIVER COLEMAN 


Author of “‘ Successful Houses”’ 


visited by a young Englishman, 

Mr. C. R. Ashbee, who came to 

this country to enlist American 
sympathy, and incidentally dollars, in a 
society in England whose object is the 
preservation of historic landmarks in the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Ashbee was very 
enthusiastic on the subject, and in ad- 
dresses given in most of our large cities 
tried to incite a similar ardor in his 
American audiences. 


* * * * 


~ EVERAL*months ago. we were 


THE BEGINNING OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


I heard him before the National Arts 
Club, where, I am sorry to say, he met 
with rather a chilly reception. Mr. Ash- 
bee’s main point was that we, as an 
Anglo-Saxon people, were as much inter- 
ested in the preservation of these land- 
marks in the Old Country as those who 
might now be living under their shadow. 
Several members of the club tried to dif- 
ferentiate American interest into that 
pertaining to political landmarks, in 
which they claimed we had no more inter- 
est than in similar monuments of French 
or German history, and to literary land- 
marks, in which, of course, our part was 
quite as great as that of any other Eng- 
lish-speaking race. Needless to say, 
most of these speakers have names of 
French or German extraction. Mr. 
Ashbee claimed that American history 
really began with the landing of Cesar 
upon the coast of Albion, while he 
complained that we were accustomed 
to look upon it as springing sud- 
denly to life on July 4, 1776. As 
our common law is the same as Eng- 








* SUCCESSFUL Houses, by Oliver Coleman. A book of 
suggestions on the furnishing of homes, with over one 
hundred illustrations from photographs of actual rooms. 


he most complete book on the subject to be had. 
Price, $1.50. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price by the 
publishers, Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 


land’s, and all our ideas and practices 
of court and legislation are founded 
on English precedent, for my part | am 
inclined to side with Mr. Ashbee, and 
feel that, be our name O’ Hara or Ruben- 
stein, La Guerre or Oleson, we are quite 
as much interested in preserving for 
posterity the site of Runnymede, or the 
hall in which Charles I. was forced to 
abrogate the divine right of kings, as 
any one in England. The greatest diffi- 
culty, however, is that we ure very busy, 
or should be, in preserving our own land- 
marks. With our magical growth and 
accustomed iconoclasm, the halls and 
buildings in which were made our most 
momentous history have been ruth- 
lessly destroyed in the advancing tread 
of ‘‘progress,’’ the American synonym 
of which is ‘‘money-getting.”’ 
* * * * 


AMERICAN LANDMARKS 


The historical societies fortunately are 
awakening to the situation while there is 
yet time. There is here in New York a 
very flourishing association which is just 
at present agitating the purchase of the 
old Fraunces Tavern, which still stands 
on Broad and Pearl streets. In the 
upper room of this old tavern, even now 
used as a saloon and eating-house, Wash- 
ington took leave of his officers and made 
his memorable address. There are many 
buildings in various parts of the city also 
which have been marked with tablets, 
stating that here was the site of sach and 
such an event, all of which is certainly 
very commendable. We owe it to pos- 
terity. So with so much to do at home, 
where the danger of a cataclysm of all 
landmarks is always imminent, we may 
not do much for equally precious records 
abroad, where the conservatism of the 
public is much more to be trusted. Of 
course Massachusetts and New England 
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are leaders in this movement, and Con- 
necticut has just taken over the ‘‘old 
stone house’’ of Guildford, said to be the 
oldest house in the state. 


* * * 


STORY OF ‘‘THE HOUSE ”’ 


It was built in 1640 by the Rev. Henry 
Whitfield. The ground upon which it 
stands was purchased from the Indians 
as ‘‘that part of Menuncatuck which had 
not already been purchased by Mr. Fen- 
wick as part of the Saybrook Planta- 
tion.”’ As most of the company of 
settlers came from Surrey, the capital of 
which is Guildford, the town was named 
in memory of the old place, though the 
spelling has been corrupted. Mr. Whit- 
field’s house was built of stone, and was 
designed partly as a fortress, against the 
need of it. It was situated so as to com- 
mand a wide view, and the walis were of 
great thickness, in places as much as 
three feet, while the joists were of square 
hewn oak. So it stands to-day. It was 
purchased by an appropriation from the 
state, an equal one from the town, and a 
voluntary subscription from the Colonial 
Dames of Connecticut; these also are 
associated in its management. 

It will be used as a museum for the 
preservation of antiquities, and upon it 
is placed the following tablet: 


OLD STONE 





THIS HOUSE BUILT 
A. D. 1639 
BY 
REV. HENRY WHITFIELD, B. D. 
FIRST MINISTER 
AND 
THE LEADER OF THE FOUNDERS OF 
GUILFORD, 

IN HONOR OF WHOM THIS TABLET IS 
HERE PLACED ON THE OLDEST STONE 
HOUSE IN NEW-ENGLAND BY THE CON- 
NECTICUT SOCIETY OF THE COLONIAL 
DAMES OF AMERICA. 

1897. 


There is probably no part of the coun- 
try where some of these old landmarks 
are not to be found, and in many cases a 
very small exercise of public-spirited 
generosity will suffice to purchase and 
preserve an old house or mill. We must 
look to the patriotic societies to take the 
initiative in this work. 


* * * * 
A LEAF DECORATION 


In decorating I have often wanted a 
strong leaf effect, either for ceilings or 
on the walls of a country house, where 
the out-of-doors feeling is tu be much 
impressed; but no leaves were to be 

found—that is, none ex- 
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cept associated with 
flowers of one color or 
another. I have just 
seen in a New York 
shop the very thing for 
which I have so often 
longed and searched. 
The background was 
cream, and upon it was 
a big graceful leaf de- 
sign, all in green; it 
was strong, cool, and 
dignified, and very un- 
usual. The same design 
came in a rich brown- 
red, which against the 
eream background was 
also surprisingly effect- 
ive. I fancy a large 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE OLD STONE HOUSE 


country dining-room opening on a sunny 
garden, the walls should be paneled with 
white woodwork for about five feet from 
the floor, and above that either of these 
papers might be hung. The green is 
similar to that of a grape-leaf, though 
the shape is very different, and the effect 


very like the green and white of Dresden 
china. It seems to me one could live 
longer with this paper without tiring of 
it than with most others. Nature is a 
very wise designer, and one can scarcely 
contemplate the weariness we should feel 
were the meadows and forests all red or 
all blue. 
* * * * 
ODD CHINA 

There is a little shop in a side-street 
in New York where they 
make a specialty of all 
kinds of odd china. 
They do not keep old 
china, nor do they keep 
the standard makes 
which one may procure 
almost anywhere; but 
they have many varie- 
ties of odd and fascinat- 
ing wares, modern, in 
the sense that they are 
made to-day, but archaic 
in design and color. 
These plates and pitchers 


are made in out of the 
way potteries for pro- 
vincial and peasant mar- 
kets, and have been 
brought together in this 
little shop frequently by 
the merest chance. I re- 
cently saw there some 
plates of a very distinct- 
ive pattern which I had 
run across only once be- 
fore, while in an unfre- 
quented town in Cuba 
valled Guines, which lies 
nbout forty miles from 
Havana in the interior, 
I was skirmishing about 
for articles of interest. 
In Cuba the grocery-store 
not only does duty as 
saloon, but as crockery-store as well, 
and so on the top shelf of one of these 
groceries [ found a cup, covered with 
dust, which I at once purchased for eight 
cents. It had upon its side the gayest 
and boldest of chanticleers and bore 
marks of having been there for many 
years. Later, in Havana, I discovered in 
a side-street one store where they had 
some very good bowls, in various sizes, 
with the same bold type of decoration, 
and much to my surprise more cups with 
more cocks; but they were evidently 
modern reproductions of my old cup. 
This interesting ware comes from Bel- 
gium and Holland, and in some way 
appeals to the Spanish taste, perhaps as 
it much reseinbles in coloring the well- 
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known crude Spanish faience, but I have 
never seen any of it here excepting these 
plates in the little shop of which I am 
writing. 

Like the very attractive peasant china 
of Brittany, the designs are never 
changed, but come down intact as they 
were made one hundred yearsago. Such 
plates are to be bought very cheaply, 
and may be used with good effect not 
only for decorative purposes, but to vary 
the monotony of service. 


DRIFTWOOD FURNITURE 


The cardinal doctrine of this maga- 





zine—simplicity—was never better illus- 
trated than in some furniture now on 
exhibition in a window on Fourth 
Avenue. The shop is one of the most 
magnificent in New York, and the arti- 
eles usually on sale are the finest and 
most elaborate of the colonial epoch. I 
would not use the word showy in refer- 
ring to anything of that period, but 
everything that carving, polishing, and 
inlaying can do to elaborate a piece of 
mahogany has been done in the case of 
most of the furniture in this store. 

The furniture which I admire is called 
“‘drift-wood.’’ We of the east all know 
that silver-gray that the bleaching of a 
hundred suns gives to the plank adrift 
upon the sea—indescribably silver, the 
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impress of the sun; somberly gray, in 
record of some ghastly shipwreck, and 
of the bleak and dreary nights it has 
been tossed and spattered by the comb- 
ing wave. ‘Che soaking in salt-water 
and the bleaching in the sun shrivel the 
softer parts away and leave the grain 
embossed, as it were, in low relief. 

This effect is counterfeited in the fur- 

niture in question. It has the color and 
grain of drift-wood and the lines are all 
as simple and direct as one could well 
devise. For a country house anywhere, 
but especially by the sea, this is a most 
charming set. . 

Quite the opposite from the much dis- 
cussed ‘‘new art,’’ there 
are no eurves at 
all, all straight lines, 
unearved, unpainted, 
and without brass or 
decoration; even the 
knobs used for drawer- 
pulls are of wood. The 
whole dependence is 
upon the simple, well- 
proportioned outline 
and the shimmer of 
the gray. 

In a room with gayly 
flowered walls or chintz 
hangings, with sun- 
flooded windows, 
through which the 
boom of the surf comes 

in regular cadence, what could be more 
charming or appropriate? 
. * + * 
AUCTION SALES 


The space allowed to this letter will 
not afford even the briefest mention 
of the sales at auction now taking place. 
Apparently from all over the country 
collections of antique furniture, rugs, 
porcelains, and Japanese articles are 
being sent here to be dispersed under the 
hammer. It is truly wonderful what an 
insatiable maw the town has for these 
valuable and often historic pieces: for 
they sell. day after day at very fair 
prices. The market seems never to be 
oversold, and real bargains are quite rare. 
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MR. BARR’S SCONCE 


The unusual seonce designed and 
shown in the recent exhibition at Minne- 
apolis by Mr. Charles H. Barr was 
eredited in the April number to Mr. 
George Barr. This is, of course, a mis- 
take. The same Mr. Barr designed the 
movable electric-light stand,so favorably 
commented upon in this letter last 
month, and the sconce in question. In- 
eidentally Mr. Barr, in acknowledging 
my criticism of the small base on the 
former, writes that the matter had al- 
ready worried him, so that he has con- 
structed a new base with larger leaves. 
This should make the stand quite beyond 
criticism. 


PLEASURES OF A GARDEN. 


Older society women are continually adding 
to their various occupations nowadays, says the 
New York Tribune. That they are only as old 
as they seem is an adage that they have for 
some time proven the truth of in outdoor sports 
and recreations, while in variety of other pur- 
suits and interests they have as many facets 
as a diamond. Just now, mingling with — 
whist, tea, and gossip, there seems to be a newly 
awakened, or rather revival (for milady is 
still very much behind her grandmother in such 
matters) of, interest in subjects appertaining 
to floriculture and gardening. 

“Are you going to join the Club this 
season?” asked one cottage owner of another, 
referring to one of the social clubs in the neigh- 
borhood of their respective country houses. 

“No. I have concluded to take the money 
it would cost and put it in manure,” was the 
unexpected reply. “Only think how many loads 
it will buy, and what lovely results it will make 
possible! My husband says we cannot afford 
to keep up our clubs and a garden, and we have 
both concluded that the latter will give us 
more pleasure.” 

“People who have never tried it cannot real- 
ize how delightful it is to see seeds that they 
have planted with their own hands come up 
and blossom,” remarked a fashionable matron 
who had always spent her summers at water- 
ing-place hotels, and who recently “discovered” 
gardening through owning a tiny place out of 
town. “ZI feel that I want to interest every 
one I know in the subject, and give my advice. 
Now, about starting your annuals early,” she 
continued, mounting her hobby and setting him 
off on a canter. “I have found out the most 
splendid way. An old farmer’s wife, who had 
the prettiest window-garden I ever saw, told 
me about it, and I have never seen the idea 


published. ‘The very best way to start annuals 
early,’ she said to me (and I have found since 
by experience that she was right), ‘is to take 
a dozen large —— cut them in two length- 
wise, and with a spoon scoop out the inside, 
leaving only enough to hold the rind firmly. 
There is no waste in this, for you can use the 
potatoes, you know, for the table,’ said my 
tnrifty housewife. ‘When you have them all 
scooped out,’ she continued, ‘fill the shells with 
very fine soil. If you start your seeds in town, 
you can get a basket of the right kind from the 
florist. If you are in the country, mix it 
yourself of leaf-mold or any ordinary rich 
soil and a third of sand, to insure drainage. 
Remember the first sustenance of your baby 
plant is as all important as healthy nourish- 
ment for infants. Then sow your seeds accord- 
ing to directions, and stick a tag with its name 
on each potato with a pin. The potatoes 
should be kept in plates with a little water on 
them. Now place your seeds on a table in 
front of a sunny window in a warm room. 
For a day or two keep them covered with a 
wet square of muslin. After that keep the wet 
muslin on them only at night, and if they look 
dry spray them with an atomizer. You will 
be surprised to see how quickly they will come 
up. Leave them in the potatoes until they are 
quite strong, then transplant to boxes or pots, 
or, if it is late enough, to the open border. 
I think there is some virtue in the potato it- 
self, or perhaps it is only because the rind 
keeps the earth moist, but I have found seeds 
come up quicker and are stronger in that way 
than in any other.’ Well, I took her advice, 
and planted twelve potato-shells full of differ- 
ent kinds of seeds on April 4th. On April 9th, 
they were nearly all up, and the others fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. I have never had 
seeds come up so soon or had stronger little 


SHE REPAIRS BRIC-A-BRAC. 


ODD OCCUPATION WHICH A YOUNG WOMAN FINDS 
REMUNERATIVE. 


A young woman has set i Bae business in 
Sixth Avenue, says the New York Sun, as a 
repairer of bric-a-brac. She has a modest es- 
tablishment on the second floor of an old build- 
ing, and hangs out her shingle in the window. 

The place is almost inconspicuous, but one 
customer sends her another, and after a very 
few months of work she is reputed to make an 
excellent living. The field is limited, so she 
has practically no competitors, but if she had 
she has made so great a reputation as a skilful 
patcher of broken vases, antique furniture, and 
articles of virtu that she would hardly need 
to fear the test. 

She is said to have mended a vase which had 
been broken into 700 pieces. 
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JAPANESE BROCADES 
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O Japanese art has a more inter- 
esting history than silk-weav- 
ing, and no legends are more 
fascinating than those that clus- 

ter about the cocoon and the 
berry - tree. 
industry is 


mul- 
The story of the silk 
the story of Japan. 
Into the warp and woof was woven 
the life of the people. The glory of 
the shoguns, the power of the priest- 
hood, and the rise and fall of dynasties 
were all depicted in the products of the 
loom. Each bit of silk and gold thread 
tells a tale, and were one versed in ori- 
ental lore, he would need no books in 
order to trace the real and imaginary 
history of old Japan. The valor of her 
daimios, the courage of her warriors, the 
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fame of her scholars are faithfully re- 
corded. The myths of the dragon and 
the sacred phoenix, the legends of the 
cuckoo and the moon, of the sparrow and 
the bamboo, of the fox and the chrysan- 
themum, and the fétes of the plum and 
cherry blossom, of the maple-leaf and 
wistaria are all revealed in the glittering 
textiles. A collection of old brocades is 
an illustrated book, and he who runs 
may read. 

Information regarding silk-weaving*is 
fragmentary and very unsatisfactory. 
Volumes have been written on porce- 
lains, lacquers, and bronzes, but one 
must search diligently, and often in vain, 
to learn the barest facts of Japan’s old- 
est industry. The key to the study lies 

in the fabrics them- 





selves, and in time the 
different epochs in art 
and the various schools 
of design are recog- 
nized. 

To China belongs 
the honor of originat- 
ing silk-weaving, and 
for centuries the 
knowledge was con- 
fined to that nation. 
The Empress Seling- 








PALE BLUE AND GOLD, SHOWING ITALIAN INFLUENCE 


she, according to tra- 
dition, invented the 
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hand-loom in 2640 B. C., and cultivated 
the first mulberry-tree. From China the 
secret of the loom was carried into Korea 
and from Korea into Japan. Although 
the art of spinning plain materials was 
known in the province of Kozuki five 
hundred years before the Christian era, 
figured textiles were not introduced until 
the third century. Under the patronage 
of the court, pattern-weaving made rapid 
progress, and native spinners soon sur- 
passed their Chinese neighbors. 

The silk industry advanced and de- 
clined according to the nation’s pros- 
perity. When Japan was at peace, the 
happy condition of the people was re- 
flected in her textiles, and when she was 
at war the art of the loom languished, 
and on several occasions was nearly ex- 
terminated. Briefly stated, silk-weaving 
reached a high degree of excellence in 
the fifth century, and 
steadily increased in 


later period. The designs show a Euro- 
pean influence, and are striking examples 
of oriental cleverness in adapting foreign 
motives. 

Early silk-weaving is a matter of con- 
jecture. It isa tradition that patterns 
were small and that intricate effects were 
gained by unique methods of weaving 
rather than by complicated designs. A 
simple geometrical figure was wrought 
on a plain ground. With every repeat 
the colors of the warp and woof were 
exchanged, and this process was contin- 
ued through the length of the silk. This 
gave to the brocades a shimmering qual- 
ity, especially noticeable when the 
threads were of the same scale. Yellow 
and gold, silver and gray, purple and 
violet, produced this result. Natural 
flower forms did not appeal to early 
weavers. Floral motives were severely 





importance until the 
year 1000, deteriorated 
from the eleventh to 
the twelfth century, re- 
gained its prestige dur- 
ing the Fujiwara period 
from 1225 to 1333, suf- 
ered during the Ashig- 
aga dynasty from the 
fourteenth to the six- 
teenth century, and 
surpassed all former 
splendor during the 
seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries under 
the Togugawa shoguns. 

The oldest brocades 
are preserved in the 
temple of Todai-yi at 
Nara, and are in the 
form of vestments and 
sacerdotal cloths. The 
date of their manufac- 
ture is placed at the 
twelfth century, but 
many distinguished 
writers on Japanese art 
doubt the age of these 
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venerated fragments 
and attribute them toa 
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thread was used in 
great quantities, and 
designing reached a 
high state of perfec- 
tion. 

It was the custom for 
each daimio to have his 
own loom and to em- 
ploy skilful weavers to 
CHINESE MoTIVE. SILVER ON CRIMSON execute special pat- 





conventional, and were combined with tri- 
angles, circles, and squares. The imperial 
chrysanthemum, with its sixteen petals, the 
crest of the present emperor, is drawn by rule, 
and is a survival of ancient art. The first 
flowers depicted by the loom were the plum 
and cherry blossoms, and to-day there are few 
silks more attractive to occidental eyes than 
those that show the graceful boughs of white 
and pink. 

During the sixteenth century, when Japan 
was in communication with Italy, silk-weav- 
ing was temporarily influenced by Florentine 
designs. But the Japanese were too artistic 
to retain anything but the best of whatever 
came to their hands, and as they had learned 
from China and Korea, they now profited by 
Italy. In Kyoto may be seen some of these 
textiles, and it is interesting to note what the 
Japs discarded and what they made their own. 

In the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, brocades were marvels of beauty. 
It was the golden age of silk-weaving. Gold PURPLE, GREEN, AND GOLD 








terns for his use. Cere- 
monial robes were woven 
with the family crest, and 
were heavy with gold and 
silver. The men who 
fashioned these regal cos- 
tumes were important 
members of the house- 
hold, and their work was 
jealously guarded. 

There is a legend of a 
weaver who took his re- 
venge for some grievance 
by depicting in a court 
costume his master’s 
downfall, and by adding 
the crest of a rival house. 
GoD CHERRY-BLOSSOMS ON SCARLET The tale is a long one, but 
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in the end the artist of the loom lost his 
position and his head. 

Many bits of old brocade handed down 
from one generation to another are care- 
fully preserved in the private collections 
of Japan, and find a place beside the 
rarest porcelains. These pieces of early 
handicraft are seldom found to-day in 
the shops of the empire, and are growing 
more precious every vear. While many 

















GREEN, BLUE, AND RED, SHOWING KOREAN 
INFLUENCE 


of the new silks are rich in color and 
varied in design, they lack the beauty of 
the old. The silvery sheen, the soft 
luster of the early textiles are not repro- 
duced in modern fabrics. This quality 
is not due alone to age, but to a more 
subdued color scheme and to primitive 
methods of weaving. Slowly western 
inventions are replacing oriental imple- 
ments, and with the introduction of 
modern ideas much of the charm of Jap- 
anese art is vanishing. Bronzes, lac- 
quers, wood-carvings, and embroideries 
have deteriorated under the influence of 
the foreigner, and the change is no less SILVER AND Gray 
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apparent in brocades. — 
The difference between aa 
old Satsuma and the 
new ware of that name 
is not greater than be- 
tween the silks of the 
seventeenth century 
and the silks of to-day. 
The accompanying 
illustrations are taken 
from a book of old bro- 
cades bound in folding 
or orihon manner. The RED Hoo, oR PHaNIx. WHITE, GRAY, AND SILVER 
covers are of deep blue, 





embroidered in silver, 
and each square of 
brocade is framed ina 
narrow band of gold. 
They were gathered in 
Kyoto and Tokyo years 
ago, when specimens 
of court weaving and 
bits of rare vestments 
could be secured. 
Many date back to the 
seventeenth century, 
and all are more than 
a hundred years old. 
Some are brilliant in 
color, scarlet and gold, 
silver and purple, 
orange and green; 
others are low in tone, 
and show a wonderful 
blending of soft grays, 
dull blues, and pale 
yellows. A few are 
so thin with age that 
only in a strong light 
are the designs re- 
vealed. All suffer in 
reproduction, as their 
beauty is too elusive to 
be photographed. 

In the Josho district 
north of Tokyo, and 
in the Nishijin quar- 
ter of Kyoto, are the 
great centers of mod- 
ern silk-weaving. But 
to the lover of Japan- 
ese art there is more 
SILK-WEAVING. From AN OLD PRINT charm in one serap of 
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Rep, WHITE, AND GOLD. VERY OLD 

old brocade than in yards of modern 
fabrics. Somehow there is a thinness 
about the newer colors that is not atoned 
for by any novel dexterity of design. 
The old weavers were not afraid of rich 
combinations, but they understood the 
subtle art of harmony, and they were 
sure, with an instinctive certainty, of 
what they did. 





CONCERNING MINIATURES. 


In view of the revival of this most exquisite 
art, a few gossipy notes may be interesting. 
Miniatures have always been most closely asso- 
ciated with all that is interesting and romantic 
in life. They strike all the chords of romance, 
of pathos, of passionate love and cruel neglect, 
and there is something so beautiful, so winning, 
and so secretive about a miniature in its small 
dainty setting that it is above all things a 
lover’s gift. 

‘Here in her hair 
The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men.” 


If some of these old miniatures could speak, 
of what life histories could they not tell—of 
tragedies, comedies, longings never satisfied, 
and of love satiated? The Memoirs of a Mini- 
ature have yet to be written, and they would 
illumine for us many a secret page of history. 
Cromwell lost his head through a miniature. 
Holbein was dispatched by Cromwell on a mis- 











GoLp DRAGONS ON BLACK 


THE IMPERIAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 


sion to Flanders to paint a miniature of Anne 
of Cleves for her suitor, Henry VIII., and so 
beautiful was the miniature that Henry was 
content to wed her. But when he saw Lady 
Anne, and found her so far inferior to the 
painting, the storm burst on the minister, 
Cromwell, and not on the painter. As Walpole 
says, “Cromwell lost his head because Anne 
was a Flanders mare and not a Venus as Hol- 
bein painted her.” A charming keepsake is a 
miniature, and so easily worn on the person. 
Lady Ayres in the sixteenth century wore a 
“lymning” (as they were then called) over her 
heart of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, painted by 
Oliver, and one day was lying in bed, dwelling 
with tender thoughts on her lover, and drew the 
miniature from its soft and delicate hiding- 
place to look again upon his handsome features, 
when suddenly she was surprised by her hus- 
band, Sir John, who demanded to see it. This 
indiscretion nearly cost Lord Herbert his life, 
for he was set upon in Whitehall and nearly 
killed by Sir John Ayres. The Comte de 
Guiche owed his life to wearing a snuffbox over 
his heart, for the box turned aside a bullet 
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nuffbox 


of Or- 


In the center of the 
Duches 


while in battle. 
was a miniature of Henrietta, 
leans, a daughter of Charles I. 

Once a miniature was the cause of a 
Charles I. so admired a miniature pai 
Gibson that he particularly request 
servaunt” Vanderdort, a Dutchman w 
had made keeper of the cabinet and t 
in the “mynt,” to take the greatest « 
The zealous man overdid it, for when 
his majesty desired to see it again it 
be found. This so preyed on the 
mind that he hanged himself. 

A very charming anecdote is told 
tion with a noted painter, Sir Robert range, 
who fought on the losing side at Culloden. Be 
ing pursued off the field, he sought refuge in 
a house where a lady, Miss Lum was 
seated at her spinning-wheel, whom he implored 
to save him. Miss Lumsden’s skirts were the 
old-fashioned hoops. “Get under my hoops and 
keep still,” she said. The soldiers, da r into 
the room and seeing only a lady inning, 


uicide. 
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4 O long as the magnificent old coun- 
try mansions remain England 

\ J will always be worth living in. 
The princely hospitality that has 

made them famous the world over will 
endure, no doubt, long after they have 
fallen into decay, but one can hardly 
conceive of preserving all charm 
without the surroundings that lend it so 
much of history and romance. The mul- 
lioned windows with the coat of arms 
breaking their latticed monotony, the 
eastellated wing just held together by 
ropes of ivy, the generous staircase, 
where the royalists of the household 
made their last stand against Cromwell— 
so history and the battered banisters 
attest—the library, yellow gold and fra- 
grant with faded tomes, the walled-in 
garden, bursting upon the passer-by with 
a rush of old-world scents, and perhaps 
most distinctive of all, the unrivaled 
English park with its avenues of chest- 
nuts planted by generation after genera- 
tion, its inevitable lake where a three- 
pound trout may reward a skilful angler; 
its coverts laid down by a master sports- 
man, and stretch after stretch of green 
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rushed out to take up the pursuit. Miss Lums- 
den afterward became Lady Strange. 

Charles II., hearing that many of the minia- 
tures his father prized had got back into the 
hands of the widow o: Oliver, the miniature 
painter, went to see her, and Mrs. Oliver re- 
linquished them for an annuity of £300 a year. 
Presently the gay ladies of the court obtained 
most of these miniatures, wearing them for their 
personal adornment, and Mrs. Oliver, who was 
a bit of a prude, hearing of it, remarked that 
had she known that the king was going to give 
them to his mistresses he should not have had 
them. Unfortunately, some busybody repeated 
this at court, and Mrs. Oliver’s annuity was 
stopped. What tender and pathetic memories 
cling to the miniature of the beautiful Lady 
Hamilton, which was taken from Nelson’s neck 
after his death. Certainly stories of life and 
death, of romance arid of love, cling around 
these silent witnesses of thrilling and tender 
scenes, KsME COLLINGS. 
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field, dotted with cows and sheep to greet 
one in the morning as the eye sweeps 
over the luxurious pasture and on to the 
keeper’s cottage, a thin streak of smoke 
in the mid-distance, and beyond to the 
rising uplands where the farm begins. 
It is such a house I write from, good 
luck having included me in as pleasant 
a party as ever sought to escape from 
London and the bank holiday crowd. 
Three hundred years of English his- 
tory are before me as I look out of the 
window at the gray ivy-grown wing, all 
that now remains of the original castle 
built when Edward VI. was king. The 
main portion of the house dates from the 
early Georgian period, a period, to many 
minds, of much quiet fascination for its 
architecture, furniture, and excellent sil- 
ver-work. The Georgians built their 
houses unpretentiously, but with a care- 
ful eye to spaciousness. The outside is of 
red brick, toned down to a tawny shade, 
four stories high, and giving that ap- 
pearance of being ‘‘thoroughly substan- 
tial’? that Englishmen demand. It is 
the inside that most takes one—the long, 
cool succession of lofty opulent rooms, 
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not one of which but could at a pinch 
serve as a ballroom, all of them oak- 
paneled and glowing with the ancestral 
portraits. The entrance-hall warms 
one’s heart to the munificent character 
that could alone have planned it—a 
hearty, hospitable soul beyond a doubt, 
a man who liked to have his friends 
about him and kept open house for the 
chance passers-by, as became a good 
squire in the old patriarchal days. 
Nothing mean or niggardly in this early 
eighteenth century architect or his em- 
ployer, none of your dexterous builder’s 
economies for either of them. They 
worked on a large scale and knew where 
comfort lay, and accordingly handed 
down to posterity a mansion that is good 
for another couple of hundred years, and 
is not only a mansion but a home. 

My host is a five-year tenant of the 
place. The owner is the descendant of an 
old country family never very conspicu- 
ous in history, but always living on the 
same three thousand acres and keeping 
up the proper state of ‘“‘the first fami- 
lies.’’ The church that stands in a cor- 


ner of the park was built by them, and 
for the past three hundred years its 


vicars have borne their name. Memorial 
tablets of the many generations that 
have satin the huge square pew adorn 
the walls, and the incumbent of to-day 
must have the consciousness of two audi- 
ences—the actual one in front of him 
and the larger one made up of the manes 
of his ancestors. Like all the old fami- 
lies, their means have dwindled and their 
estate has had to be let out to tenants 
tempted by the fine shooting. My host 
is the first of these tenants, but I sus- 
pect he will not be the last. 

One conceives that the early Victorian 
age will always pass into history as ‘‘the 
dastardly age of British art. The things 
our grandfathers did and lived among 
were things it makes one weep to think 
of. Perhaps the most curious mania 
they had was for staining oak. Here, for 
instance, in this house practically every- 
thing is of oak, the chairs, the great 
four-poster beds, the staircases, the 
doors, ceilings, and panels. Some bar- 


barian of, say 1815-30, looking upon 
this oak saw to his horror that age had 
turned it black. Wherever his eyes 
wandered the same deep, luscious, glow- 
ing black oak—such as the good Ameri- 
ean of to-day would sell her soul to have 
round her dining-room. It roused his 
heathen instincts, and calling in the 
painters he ordered every bit of it scraped 
and stained and polished up till it now 
looks exactly like the imitation oak that 
decorates the drawing-rooms of the infi- 
del masses. Itis a sickly pale yellow 
color, just as spick and span and fresh 
as though it had come from Tottenham 
Court Road. And the odd thing is that 
this frenzy of vandalism was all but uni- 
versal through England about eighty 
years ago. Only the remote outlying 
country houses escaped the contagion 
and preserved their old oak unspoiled. 
The charm of English hospitality is 
that there is never the slightest strain 
put upon either host or guest. The 
American hostess, like the French host- 
ess, feels that she must be continually 
‘entertaining her guest; she considers 
it a reflection on her hospitality if the 
guest is left a moment alone; she looks 
upon it as her duty to be continually 
providing fresh amusements, and is con- 
stantly troubled by doubts as to whether 
the guest is really ‘‘enjoying’’ himself. 
In an English country house only one 
thing is expected of a visitor—to be in 
time fordinner. Breakfast is a movable 
meal where you forage informally for 
yourself. Luncheon you may be present 
at or not, just as suits your convenience. 
Afternoon tea is equally optional, 
though the wise man will contrive not 
to miss it, for it is the most delightful 
as well as the most distinctive of all 
English meals. There is a vague discus- 
sion of plans for the day over the break- 
fast-table. A walk, a fishing or shoot- 
ing party, a visit to the nearest cathedral 
town, a drive over the hills, or just 
‘‘pottering about’’—you make your 
choice as a free man and under no sort 
of compulsion. All thé resources of the 
house are unreservedly at your service 
to put to what use you please, and if you 
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don’t have precisely the kind of time you 
want it is your own fault. A good many 
Americans are chilled by the English 
hospitality and feel neglected. The dif- 
erence between the two styles is the 
difference between a man who thrusts a 
handful of bank-notes upon you, telling 
you to spend them any way you like, and 
a man who makes you a multitude of lit- 
tle gifts, each costing him an infinity of 
anxious thought and yourself a repeated 
embarrassment of thanks. To my mind 
the English way of doing things, once 
you have got their standpoint, is both 
fairer to the host and hostess and easier 
for the guest. It converts hospitality 
into a pleasure instead of a burden; it 
makes freer demands upon the time of 
those who dispense it, and it adds to the 
guest’s enjoyment by relieving him of 
the uncomfortable feeling that he is 
rather in the way. 
Homme House, near Gloucester. 


EUGENIE’S SHIFTING DINING-ROOM. 


The ex-Empress Eugenie clings pathetically 


to many of the traditions of the Tuileries, says 
the New York Sun, among them one which was 
due to a whim of Napoleon III. 

The emperor detested the conventional din- 
ing-room and flatly refused to eat in one. He 
insisted that he couldn’t see any reason why 
the room where one took one’s meals should 
be paneled, leather-hung, dark and gloomy as 
a mortuary chamber, and that he would not eat 
solemnly and classically. 

The Salon Louis XIV., one of the brightest 
and gayest rooms in the Tuileries, was used for 
the emperor’s dining-room. Gay screens were 
brought in at meal-time to hide the doors and 
serving-tables. These serving-tables were also 
brought in for each occasion. After the meal 
was finished all of its appurtenances were car- 
ried away and the room bore no hint of a din- 
ing-room. Of course, all this made endless 
trouble and inconvenience for the servants, but 
that doesn’t enter into royal calculations. 

The empress follows the old plan, and has 
her meals served wherever she happens to want 
them—on the veranda, the terrace, in the salon, 
in her boudoir. The servants of an ex-empress, 
not being so humble as the servants of an 
emperor, do a deal of grumbling, but their 
mistress has always followed her own whims, 
save when fate interfered, and fate seems to 
place no embargo on the shifting of dining- 
rooms, 
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HOW TO CHOOSE WOOD. 
CUTS AND LITHOGRAPHS 


BY ALFRED WHITMAN 
[oe it may not be the fashion 





just now to collect woodcuts, 

there are still not a few connois- 

seurs who devote much time and 
care to their study. The art boasts of 
great antiquity; and besides crude devo- 
tional figures and similar incunabula, the 
earliest playing-cards are believed to 
have been roughly cut on blocks of 
wood. Before the invention of movable 
types for book-printing, blocks were cut 
which, besides a primitive illustration 
of a biblical subject, included a short 
explanatory text cut in relief upon the 
wood. These examples of the art are 
known as ‘‘block-books,’’ and the ‘‘Bib- 
lia Pauperum,’’ or Bible of the poor, of 
about the year 1470, is a notable exam- 
ple. The earliest books printed with 
movable types were frequently embel- 
lished with woodeut illustrations; but 
as these specimens engage the attention 
of the book rather than the print col- 
lector, we will pass them by, and come to 
wood-engraving as a separate art, prac- 
ticed by important and well-known 
artists. 

To explain the craft of the woodcutter, 
Mr. Hamerton gives a simple but very 
effective illustration. He tells us that 
if we take a sheet of white paper, and 
with a pen write a letter upon it, we are 
really making a pen-and-ink sketch upon 
the white paper. This part would cor- 
respond with the work of the draughts- 
man upon the block of wood. Then if 
we take a brush charged with a water- 
color, say vermilion, and carefully paint 
over the surface of the white paper, 
leaving only the pen-strokes untouched, 
we shall have the pen-and-ink sketch 
upon apparently vermilion paper. This 
vermilion brush-work would correspond 
with the work performed by the wood- 
cutter. After the subject has been 
drawn upon the wood, it is the business 
of the engraver to cut and plow away 
the wood to an appreciable depth from 
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all the blank portions between and 
around the lines of the subject, and by 
so doing to leave these lines standing in 
relief. In the early period of the art the 
cutting was done with a knife upon 
rather thin pieces of apple, pear, lime, 
or some other soft wood, cut the plank 
way of the grain; but from the days of 
Bewick, that is from about 1785, it has 
been done with the graver on blocks of 
boxwood cut transversely, and of a 
thickness equal to the diameter of a shil- 
ling, which is the gauge for the height 


of type. 


In saying a word as to the printing of 
woodcuts, and of copper and steel plates, 
it must be remembered that in wood-en- 
graving, as just explained, the lines of 
the subject stand up in relief, while in 
metal-plate engraving they are cut or 
bitten into the surface of the metal. A 
wood block is printed in the same press 
that is used for printing from type, and 
the pressure is brought down vertically 
upon the block. In steel or copper plate 
printing, after the plate has been well 
inked with a dabber, and the ink has 
been rubbed off again from its surface 
with canvas, so that it only remains in 
the sunken lines, a sheet of damp paper 
is laid upon the plate, then a piece of 
special blanket, and then the plate is 
made to pass between steel cylinders, 
when the erushing force exerted is so 
great that the damp paper is forced into 
the sunken lines of the engraved plate 
and takes out the ink they contain. 

The great early epoch of wood-engrav- 
ing was during the first half of the six- 
teenth century, and the art chiefly 
flourished in Germany, though the Low 
Countries hold an honorable second 
place. When woodcuts are ascribed to 
such artists as Diirer, Burgkmair, Hol- 
bein, ete., it must be understood that 
these men did not do the actual knife- 
work, but simply drew the designs upon 
the wood, and then handed over the cut- 
ting to dexterous craftsmen, whose work 
they carefully supervised. The princi- 
pal artists of this period were Diirer, the 
greatest exponent; Lucas Cranach, the 
friend of Luther and artist of the Refor- 


mation; Michael Wolgemuth, the master 
of Diirer; Holbein, the designer of the 
incomparable series known as ‘The 
Dance of Death,’’ which was cut by Hans 
Liitzelburger; Hans Burgkmair, the 
designer of the Triumphal Procession of 
Maximilian; Altdorfer, Brosamer, Griin, 
Lucas van Leyden, and some others. 

It was at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century that Emperor Maximilian gave 
an impetus to the art by commissioning 
several great woodcut undertakings to 
immortalize his achievements. The two 
most important of these were a trium- 
phal arch and a triumphal procession. 
The arch was designed chiefly, if not 
entirely, by Diirer, and it was cut upon 
ninety-two blocks of wood, which, when 
pieced together, measured ten and one- 
half feet by nine and one-half feet. 
There are three gateways, and the deco- 
ration includes portraits of Roman em- 
perors and of Maximilian’s ancestors, as 
well as representations of the principal 
events of the emperor’s reign. The 
work was begun in 1515, and was ‘not 
finished until several years after Maxi- 
milian’s death in 1519. The purpose of 
the triumphal procession was ‘‘to con- 
vey to posterity a pictorial representa- 
tion of the splendor of Maximilian’s 
court, his victories, and the extent of 
his possessions.’’ This work, like the 
preceding, was unfinished when the 
emperor died, but, unlike it, it was 
never completed. Only 135 cuts were 
finished out of a contemplated 218, Burg- 
kmair being the artist who designed 
most of the sections, on pear-tree blocks. 

Perhaps the most highly finished work 
of this early period is to be found in 
Holbein’s famous ‘‘Dance of Death,’’ 
first published at Lyons in 1538. The 
forty cuts, each measuring but two and 
one-half inches by two inches, require a 
careful study. 

Italy, except perhaps in the north, did 
not in so active a manner practice wood- 
cutting; but the country is chiefly asso- 
ciated with that branch of the art known 
by the name of chiaroscuro. The effects 
of chiaroscuro prints are produced by 
printing the several portions of a subject 
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in different tints (each tint from a sepa- 
rate block) upon the same piece of paper. 
The process is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the same as that used for relief 
color-printing at the present day. 

Between the years 1630 and 1770 the 
art of the woodcutter was overshadowed 
by that of the metal-engraver, declined, 
and almost disappeared; and it was re- 
vived mainly by the genius and under 
the influence of Thomas Bewick of New- 
castle. One of his earliest and most 
important engravings is ‘“The Chilling- 
ham Bull,’’ dated 1789, for an im- 
pression of which as much as two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars was once paid. 
Bewick introduced the graver as the cut- 
ting-tool, instead of the knife, and he 
was also the great exponent of the 
‘‘white-line’’ method of wood engrav- 
ing. In all the work of the early cut- 
ters, it was the interstices between the 
lines that were cut away, so as to pro- 
duce (in the printed impression) black 
lines upon a white ground; but Bewick, 
in many parts of his blocks, reversed 
the process, and cut the lines of his sub- 
ject upon the blocks (instead of cutting 
away the wood between them), and thus, 
in the finished result, produced white 
lines upon a black ground. The work 
of the woodcutters from Bewick’s time 
onward, though worth the collector’s 
care, has been almost exclusively done 
for book illustration; so we will not now 
consider it. 

During recent years there has been, 
for large and bold work, a return to the 
old method of cutting with a knife on 
planks of soft wood; and pleasing have 
frequently been the results. Probably 
the first important example of this re- 
vival (and the first occasion on which a 
prominent artist devoted his talents to 
such a purpose) was the poster, designed 
by Fred Walker, that advertised the 
dramatized version of ‘“The Woman in 
White,’’ at the Olympic Theater, nearly 
thirty years ago. And some ten years 
later, when Professor Herkomer was 
engaged upon the design for his im- 
mensely popular poster for the Magazine 
of Art, a search was made for the en- 








graver whose initialsk—W. H. H.—ap- 
peared upon Fred Walker’s poster. The 
craftsman, Mr. W. H. Hooper, was 
found, and he accepted the commission 
to engrave the design, though he had to 
make his own cutting-tools, as suitable 
ones could not then be bought. This 
advertisement was to be seen upon most 
of the London hoardings about twenty 
years ago, and it was commented upon 
by Punch. 

Lithography, which (as no cutting or 
engraving tools are employed) is, strictly 
speaking, not a process of engraving, is 
based upon the elementary fact that 
grease and water, being strongly opposed 
to each other, will not combine or asso- 
ciate. The almost accidental discovery 
of the art, rather more than a century 
ago, by Alois Senefelder, the Bavarian, 
must be passed over here, on account of 
space; but we may say that Senefelder’s 
claim to the invention, or discovery, is 
unassailable, and the art as he practiced 
it is practically the same as that prac- 
ticed to-day. 

Briefly, the process may be described 
as follows: Upon a piece of a special 
kind of limestone (to which an even sur- 
face has been given by rubbing it ona 
similar stone) a drawing is made with a 
greasy chalk. The stone is next sub- 
mitted to the action of a weak acid, after 
which, when it is wetted and the printer 
passes over it his roller charged with 
printing-ink, it is found that only the 
parts of the stone covered by the chalk- 
drawing retain the ink, the other parts 
rejecting it absolutely. Finally, a piece 
of damp paper is pressed upon the stone, 
and the result is a lithographic print. 
Instead of drawing direct upon the stone, 
the artist may make his design in litho- 
graphic chalk upon a ‘‘transfer paper,”’ 
which can be transferred to the stone 
and treated as though drawn direct. 

As time passed by and the simplicity 
and cheapness of lithography came to be 
understood, the art degenerated into a 
commercial business, and became the 
vehicle for the feeble work of inartistic 
draughtsmen; but for many years it was 
widely employed by most of the best 
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artists of the Continent and of England, 
who fully appreciated its capabilities, 
and brought it into deserved repute. A 
reason for this speedy popularity is to 
be found in the fact that in lithography, 
as in etching, the artist has a process he 
can work himself without much technical 
training, and therefore he and his public 
can come into direct communication with 
each other. By this it is not meant that 
the effects of lithography can vie with 
those of etching, but the personal ele- 
ment, the exhibition of the artist’s work, 
first hand and without the intervention of 
an interpreter, should and must count 
for much in the eyes of the collector. 
In a woodcut we have the artist’s origi- 
nal drawing more or less weakened by 
the woodcutter; but in a lithograph we 
have his autographic chalk-drawing un- 
impaired. 

From about 1820 lithography became 
popular in England, and among the 
artists who worked upon the stone, and 
whose prints deserve the care and atten- 
tion of the collector, are James Ward, 
R. A., the mezzotinter and animal 
painter; Samuel Prout, whose rich archi- 
tectural subjects have a wide repute; 
George Cattermole, known chiefly by 
his historical subjects; the veteran Sid- 
ney Cooper, of landscape and cattle fame; 
Bonington, who though English born 
worked chiefly in France; Harding, 
Lane, and many others. 

Two famous English lithographs are 
a masterly portrait of Wellington’s 
famous charger, Copenhagen, drawn 
upon the stone by James Ward, R. A., 
in May, 1824, and a ‘‘Distant View of 
Canterbury Cathedral,’’ drawn on the 
stone by Mr. Thomas Sidney Cooper as 
long back as the year 1833. Even sixty- 
six years ago Mr. Cooper was able to 
produce works in lithography worthy of 
the art, and to-day, though his age is 
within three years of three figures, he 
can still paint without wearing glasses. 

Lithography was practiced in France 
with greater enthusiasm than in Eng- 
land, and the rapidity with which it 





could be worked doubtless helped to com- 
mend it to the temperament of the artists 
of that country. Moreover, the cheap- 
ness of production enabled it to be em- 
ployed in the lighter veins of satire 
and current events, and it is in these 
branches that we find most of the speci- 
mens of the art—the principal exponents 
being Daumier and Gavarni. But lithog- 
raphy was by no means overlooked by 
the more serious of French artists, and 
Eugéne Isabey made some remarkable 
prints in this way. 

By about 1875, lithography had almost 
ceased to exist as a medium of artistic 
expression; but during the last few 
years a powerful and important revival 
has taken place, which the collector 
must watch with care. Artists, like 
engineers, take pleasure in experiments, 
and any one of them would be pleased to 
discover a new system of artistic engrav- 
ing. Therefore not a few have turned 
their attention to the lithographic revival 
in the hope of achieving new effects, 
and they have tried their skill at the 
process, with modified details of their 
own. As a result much accomplished 
work has been done by a number of skil- 
ful hands. Whether or no the move- 
ment is but a passing wave of experi- 
mental enthusiasm time will prove. The 
question, however, need not harass the 
collector, for if he believes modern speci- 
mens from the stone worth acquiring 
(and he certainly should think so) then 
let him possess specimens of the work 
of Messrs. Whistler, Short, Shannon, 
Strang, Rothenstein, and the rest of the 
modern practitioners, as opportunities 
offer. 


The Countess of Warwick has the most 
charming garden in England, filled not so much 
with the fashionable flowers of to-day as with 
the old-fashioned favorites of long ago, that are 
allowed to grow in untrammeled luxuriance. 
One corner of this delightful garden she calls 
her Garden of Friendship, and there she plants 
all the flowers that are associated in her mind 
with friends and near ones, each blossom being 
fragrant with a memory. It may be a senti- 
mental idea, but it is certainly a pretty one, 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 














The editor of this department will be glad to describe 
in detail the deoration of a single room, or to give gen- 
eral suggestions for several rooms, in reply to each letter. 
But it is necessary to charge a small fee for detailed plans 
for an entire fioor or for the house as a whole. Whenever 
the address is given and stamps are inclosed, replies will 


be sent by mail within three weeks. 





Curtains and Burlap 

Will you kindly make suggestions for paper- 
ing the following rooms ina newhouse? Reecep- 
tion-hall, fourteen feet wide by twelve feet long; 
the door and window face north; this is finished 
in hard maple. For this room I have green 
stained-oak furniture and some good oriental 
rugs for hard-maple floor; paper and furniture 
for small drawing-room finished in white enamel, 
with three windows facing east. How shall I 
drape these windows? The dining-room has 
Flemish oak furniture; two east windows. Will 
you kindly give me ideas for wall decoration and 
for curtaining these windows? Would like 
something novel for the windows. G. P. ©. 


The following color seheme is suggested for 
your house: Copper-colored burlap for the 
reception-hall furnished in oak, stained 
green; gobelin-blue grass-cloth, or jute, for the 
drawing-room tinished in white enamel paint 
and furnished in mahogany; a hand-blocked 
Chelsea paper in two shades of yellow for the 
Flemish dining-room. In the drawing-room 
curtains of gobelin-blue brocade with a design 
in old pink would be effective, with cream- 
colored net or sheer muslin next the glass. The 
furniture had better be upholstered in blue, 
with touches of pink in the sofa-pillows, and 
possibly in the portiéres. Two old mirrors in 
gilt frames would be attractive in this room. If 
any pictures are hung here, they should be 
framed in narrow bands of gold. 

Curtains in the yellow diming-room with its 
setting of Flemish woodwork would better be of 
figured muslin in yellows and dull greens. 
These should hang from brass rods and be as 
simple as possible. We cannot tell you how to 
make any of your windows very novel, and 
would hesitate to do so if we could 





Casement Windows 
I am building a four-thousand-dollar gambrel- 
roofed cottage, extremely pretty, yet not fine. 
The whole interior woodwork is cypress, the 
floors hard maple, the walls rough buff, sand 


finish. The dining-room is fourteen feet square, 
is lighted on the east only, the effect from the 
inside, and more especially on the outside, is very 


pretty. But how shall I curtain the smaller ones? 


I understand they are to open on hinges. I in- 
tend to have full simple white curtains at all 
windows. Ifthe broad center window has double 
curtains looped to either side, how shall I 
hang full ones on these smaller ones to allow 
for window opening? also, how have shades 
hung? It seems to me they must be on casing 
and rolled out of the way when necessary. 
Electric fixtures are also beginning to exer- 
cise my mind. In December House BEAUTIFUL 
you advise one correspondent to have wrought 
iron. Does that advice apply generally and 
throughout a house and for all time, where one 
will never expect to have them changed? How 
do prices compare between wrought iron and 
brass? One more question, Would it be outré to 
use a very old patchwork quilt, without beauty 
but full of interest, on a very handsome mahog- 
any—a reproduction of a Duxbury—bedstead? 
L. F. 


The pieturesque casement windows opening 
with hinges are difficult to curtain satisfacto- 
rily. Where they have small panes and are 
grouped together, we prefer them without dra- 
peries. Where they are built after the manner 
of the old Dutch houses, they are usually set 
high in the wall, so curtains for protection from 
passers-by are not necessary. Shades should 
never be used, as they mar the simplicity and 
are much in the way. If curtains are desired, 
the best method is to have a small rod fastened 
to the door of the window and from that hang a 
simple sash-curtain, drawn back. Only the 
glass should be covered, leaving the woodwork 
exposed. The Dutch custom was to place a deep 
valanee high over the line of windows, with a 
similar one stretched across the chimney-breast. 

Wrought-iron fixtures are a little higher in 
price than brass ones. They are simpler in 
design, and simplicity in machine-made articles 
seems to be expensive. We do not always advise 
iron. There are many rooms where brass would 
be more suitable. In the rooms to which you 
refer, mentioned in the December House BEAv- 
TIFUL, iron seemed to us the better metal for 
fixtures and door-knobs. 

The old quilt of patehwork would be very 
appropriate on the mahogany bed. 





Berea Quilts 
In your January number I notice a picture of 
a counterpane from Berea College, Kentucky. 
Can you tell me if these are still made, and 
where? I am told that there is a place in North 
Carolina where one can get them; do you know 
the address? D. B. N. 
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The counterpanes referred to in the January 
House BEAUTIFUL are now being made at Berea 
College, Kentucky. Miss Josephine A. Robin- 
son has charge of the industry, and will be glad 
to furnish you with particulars. Her address is 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 











A Guest-Chamber 


Iam going to paint, paper, and get new rug 
for guest-chamber. I have a handsome light 
oak set of three pieces which I wish ‘o use. 
There are three windows, and the floor is light 
wood. Will you advise me as to the paper, 
paint, and rug? I have wicker chairs, rocker, 
and large easy-chair in white and gold. I pre- 
fer yellows or greens, but do not mind other 
color combinations, if better. E. M. W. 


Green paint and a paper combining green and 
pink in a quaint old-fashioned design would be 
appropriate for your bedroom. Several medium- 
sized rugs or one large one in soft colors, pink 
predominating, would be effective on the vak 
floor. These colors may be found in Smyrna 
rugs, and occasionally in Japanese ones. The 
Japanese rugs are much to be preferred, as the 
Smyrnas are least desirable of oriental rugs. 








Harmony from Discord 


I wish to ask your opinion about my room. 
It is 13 by 13 feet; has a double east window and 
single south window. It has an alcove opening 
from it which is 9 by 12, with one east window. 
The large room I have tried to fit up as a study, 
but cannot get it so that it does not seem to 
lack something in the way of tone or color to 
give it character. It is papered in what was 
when new an olive-green plain paper; it has 
faded to a soft gray-green. It has matting on 
the floor, fairly well covered with two fine ori- 
ental rugs in tones of red. The woodwork is 
painted a dark olive-green. There are velour 
hangings in the doors of olive-green. The fur- 
niture is all mahogany—three fine bookeases, 
a writing-desk, study-table, and four chairs. I 
have two or three good water-colors and some 
Braun’s photographs, and yet my room lacks the 
right tone to give it the rich color effect that I 
think it ought to have. Will you tell me what 
it needs? I. F. 


The difficulty with your room lies in the mat- 
ting, which is too light for the strong color of 
walls and woodwork. Painting the floor the 
green of the woodwork or covering it with a 
terry the shade of the paper would bind floor and 
walls together and add tone to the room. If 
there is a decided mixture of red in the rugs, this 
should be repeated in sofa cushions, pillows, 
ete. If the red is on the mahogany tones, this 
would be very effective. Bright red and green 
are a harsh combination, notwithstanding the 
fact that one is the complement of the other. 
But the red of the orient is seldom bright, and 
by making the change in the floor you will 
doubtless gain the desired result. If the water- 





Adorn Your Home 


with a beautiful 18-inch Ivor- 
ine reproduction of the Venus 
De Milo, (the most famous 
statue in the world.) Beauti- 
ful in form and has the soft 
tone of old ivory. Can be 
washed. Very durable. Ivor- 
INES are the only perfect 
reproductions of famous origi- 
nals and not to be classed with 
plaster casts so commonly sold 
asart reproductions. Delivered 
to any Express Company, 


packed and guaran- 

teed against breakage, $I 00 
ArT CATALOGUE FREE, show- 
100 different statues, plaques, 
panels and busts of famous 
artists, composers, musicians, statesmen and _ sol- 


diers. The most complete selection in America 
from 15 cents to 15 dollars. 


Florentine Statuary 6 Importing Co. 
3235E. Sixth St., Cincinnati, O 





IDA J. BURGESS 
847-849 Marshall Field Building, Chicago 
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Some special Furniture for Summer Homes 


MURAL DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS ror rae HOUSE 


Papers and Fabrics for Walls 


Furniture, Rugs, Specially Designed Leather Por- 
tieres, Screens and Pillows, English Chintzes 
and Muslins for Country Houses, Korean 
Pottery, Copper Lamps and Shades 





Estimates Made on Application 











‘**“SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” gives the best advice on interior decoration. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Purchases made for out-of- 
town buyers 


Household Furnishings in all Departments: 


FURNITURE, WALL PAPERS, 
TEXTILES, RUGS AND 
POTTERY 
Samples and Photographs by mai: 


MRS. T. 8. ROBIE 
702 Marshall Field Building, CHICAGO 








MR. MOSHER’S NEW 
LIST OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 





IS NOT ONLY A BIBLIOGRAPHY IN 
BRIEF OF “THE MOSHER BOOKS,” 
1891-1900, INCLUSIVE, BUT AN EX- 
QUISITE LITTLE BIBELOT IN IT- 
SELF. SENT POSTPAID FOR THE ASKING. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 














TO ALL INTERESTED 


HOUSE AND 
GARDEN 


A monthly magazine devoted to ArcHITECTURE, 








Frank Miles Day, Wilson Eyre, Jr., and Her- 
bert C. Wise :: Domestic buildings and their 
settings, structures, treatment of interiors, deco- 
ration in color or relief, etc. .The size of the 
magazine will be 814 x2 inches, containing 
32 pages. Subscription price, $5.00 per year. 


G. BROES VAN DORT 


IMPORTER! OF 


ART INDUSTRIAL BOOKS 
605, 218 La Salle 8t., CHICAGO 


Some copies left : 








Garpen, and Decoration, under Editorship of 


Paris Exposition Furniture. $12.00, 40 plates. 
Paris Exposition Decoration. 12.00, 40 plates. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








colors are framed in light mats, they are pos- 
sibly out of harmony, and would better be hung 
elsewhere. 





A Dining-Room in Green and Yellow 


Will you kindly give me suggestions about 
the decoration of two rooms, a dining-room and 
a reception-hall, without changing the wood- 
work, which is of good white quartered oak? 

First, the dining-room faces west, and is 15 
by 19, with two large corner windows, with a fire- 
place between. The ceiling is nine feet six 
inches high, with a cove finish. The floors are 
of oak, and the furnishings are of rather light 
oak. 

This room is just back of the reception-hall, 
and is connected with wide sliding-doors, and 
also opens into a reception-room which is fin- 
ished in light green. This room has only the 
ordinary eight-inch baseboard. 

Second, the reception-hall is 20 by 14, with 
nine-foot six-inch ceiling, cove finish. This has 
an oak fireplace to the left of front door as one 
enters, and has wainscoting, a large double win- 
dow to the right with deep window-seat, and a 
large stained-glass window on stair-landing fa- 
cing the west. While the front window faces the 
south, the room is shaded somewhat by a ve- 
randa in front. The woodwork and floors are in 
white oak, also the furnishings. This opens into 
a large library which is done in dark blue tapes- 
try-paper. The tiling in the fireplace is a deep 
wine and cream, so I do not exactly like red for 
this room. R. 


The dining-room in your house which opens 
into a reception-room hung in green would be 
attractive if papered in one of the Chiswick 
designs in green and yellow. We do not care 
for the Chiswick reds or the purple blues so much 
affected by these English paper-makers, but 
some of the combinations of dull greens, deep 
yellows, and copper browns are beautiful beyond 
deseription. Itis difficult to form an idea of the 
charm of these designs without seeing the papers. 
All decorators carry the Chiswick sample-books, 
and from them orders may be given. 

For the reception-hall a mulberry burlap 
harmonizing with the wine-colored tiles of the 
fireplace would be, we think, the wisest choice. 








Church Decoration 


Will you give me some suggestions about the 
papering and painting of a church? H. J. 


Our advice in regard to the church would be 
not to paper the walls, but to sand-finish the 
plaster, and stain side-walls, cove, and ceiling a 
yellow brown, using a slightly lighter tone for 
the ceiling; covering the floor with a carpet of 
the deepest shade in the color scheme, and re- 
peating this in the cushions of the pews. All 
the woodwork, including rafters, should be 
stained a dark brown. Windows of stained glass 
in yellows and golden browns would be exceed- 
ingly harmonious. The windows we have in 
mind are not expensive, the glass being in sim- 
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**“SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" tells how to treat each of the principal rooms in the house. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








ple panes, varying in color from an amber to a 
deep brown. 

The class-room, which we see by the plan is 
connected with the main part of the church 
would better be treated in like manner. 








Rag Rugs 


Will you please tell me, by mail or in your 
columns, where I may obtain a colonial rug for 
my dining-room, 9 by 12 feet. I cannot find one 
either in Minneapolis or in St. Paul. H. 


Rugs made from rag carpet, are sometimes 
called colonial, although the name is somewhat 
of a misnomer. They are quaint and effective 
in a bedroom, but have not the thickness, unless 
nailed to the floor, to be used with comfort in 
either hall or sitting-room. The rugs are made 
in strips one yard wide, and are most durable 
when woven with cotton. Three breadths would 
have to be sewed together to make a rug of the 
dimensions you desire. The difficulty with rag 
carpeting is that you can seldom find it in good 
colors. The usual “‘hit or miss’’ effect is not 
agreeable. Sometimes artistic results are gained 
by dyeing the breadths after they are woven. 
We have seen several charming green rugs that 
were made in this fashion, the original carpeting 
having been picked up in a New England farm- 
house. 

Rag rugs are made in the Royeroft shop, 
East Aurora, New York, and by the Blue and 
White Society of Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
Possibly you could choose your color scheme and 
have a rug made to order. 








A Dutch Dining-Room 


I would like some suggestions in regard to 
decorating my dining-room. It is 16 by 18 feet, 
ceiling twelve feet; has north exposure, but is 
very light. The furniture, consisting of leather- 
seated chairs, table, console, and china-closet, 
are of Flemish oak, and I desire to have a Dutch 
room. I have some old blue plates, cups, and 
saucers which could be used for decorating. 
The woodwork is hard cypress, and the floor hard 
pine. What would you suggest for the walls, 
and what kind of a rug shall I buy? Do you 
think a blue burlap for the walls would be too 
somber with the Flemish oak? Any suggestions 
that you may give me for carrying out the Dutch 
effect will be very gratefully received. What 
do you think of having the blue burlap as a 
wainscoting about five feet, and above that some 
large-figured design in wall-paper in bright yel- 
low, that’would give life to the room? 

M. M. G. 


If you have a number of blue plates which 
you wish to use in your dining-room, deep yel- 
low would be more effective on the walls than 
blue. The August number of THE House BEav- 
TIFUL for 1900 contains a description of a Flem- 
ish dining-room which may be of service to you. 
The walls of this room were hung in a hand- 
blocked Chelsea paper of chrome yellow with a 
design in dark, dull blue. If you prefer burlap, | 


The Copper Kettle 


(New location) 
2455 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS. 


Illustration 
of quaint old 
Colonial 
Mahogany 
Sideboard, 
in perfect 
condition, 34 
inches long, 
16% inches 
deep, 46 
inches high. 


$28.00 





An unusually large and fine collection of Colonial 
Mahogany Furniture, Sofas, Divans, Chairs, Side- 
boards, Card, Sewing, and Dining Tables, Bureaus, 
China Closets, Mirrors, etc., all in good order. Jerome 
Clocks, one with view of Hartford State House painted 
on the glass, one with Philadelphia Merchants’ Ex- 
change, $15.00 each. Set of three Girandoles with 
cut glass pendants, $25.00. Fine old Brass Fender, 
$20.00, Russian Copper and Brass and Antiques of all 
sorts in great variety, all at moderate prices. 


Catalogue and price lists on application. 
Photographs (after correspondence) on request. 








Decorate Your Home 

These My! Mache Decorations are just the thing for cozy 
corners. dian corners, dens, libraries, smoking rooms, 
ete, Very light in weight. and do not chip, peel or crack. 
Armor 822, 32x24 in., mela ht 3 lbs., express prepaid............ 
Indian Masks 869-870, 5 in. igh, in colors, each..... . 50c 
873-874, life size, colors, each’ pre pepe 2 
Oriental Masks 851 to 856, life size, in colors, each prepaid, $2 
For other designs see ads in other magazines. If your dealer has in stock send us his 
name, state your wants oo tae we will see — you are —— Write fo for “Artistic Decora- 
tions,’’ a booklet sent free, shows many o! ce, First Nat’! Bank, Milwaukee! 


her pieces. 
National Papier Mache Works, 393 B. Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 





























‘**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" is full of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the home. 
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TCNT UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ERMANENT EX- e 
HIBITION of hand- : 
: a rich appearance would be gained by using a P 
wrought articles from the | russet shade in that material, and covering the ‘ 
side-walls with it from baseboard to cornice-line. } 
‘ Duteh windows and a Dutch fireplace seem to us 
KRAYLE WORK-SHOP essential in a Dutch room. Your letter gives us : 
no clew to the fireplace, but we imagine that you f 
. *1 9: have the windows. These windows are small 
at 847 Marshall Field Building, State with leaded panes, and open on hinges. They ; 
‘ : : usually form a continuous line on one side of the 
and Washington Sts., Chicago, Til. room and are set so high in the wall that cur- ; 
: tains are unnecessary. In old Dutch houses there ¢ 
was a valance extending over the top of the 
BAS-RELIEFS, DECORATIVE SCULPTURE, WOOD | windows, and this valance was repeated on a 4 
CARVING. By Julia M. Bracken. shelf placed aeross the chimney-breast. In a 
: modern Dutch room the valance is not an addi- 
i FURNITURE AND EMBROIDERIES FROM SPECIAL | tion, certainly not on the chimney. The shelf h 
H DESIGNS. By Ida J. Burgess. below the windows where the goede vroww placed “ 
\ os : - : : 
LEATHER BOOK COVERS, PORTFOLIOS, AND — a ye ek Cae he pate be Sige eo ge 
WRITING SETS, CURTAINS, SCREENS, AND | ,On0) “iS! Snow Pe : 
f PANELS. By Amelia Hyde Center , tulips are not always obtainable, but there are 
. vo y _— many other stiffly growing plants that will im- gl 
ETCHINGS. By Bertha E. Jaques. part the Dutch flavor. The plant-shelf could be tl 
continued between the windows and doors and p 
LANTERNS, LAMPS, SHADES, CANDLESTICKS. | serve as a convenient place for blue china and lo 
By R. R. Jarvie. pewter. We would wish that the old blue might tr 
MONOTYPES, ILLUMINATED BOOKS, DESIGNS Rp nee rag agp atte netar wuiagperc al nag st 
ad aie cacena, sina come a Old English china, no matter how attractive, is w 
FAVORS. By Sitenbets seca ol hardly in line in such a room. th 
BOOK PLATES, HAND-WROUGHT METALS, ai pala PSS m 
IN JEWELRY, LAMP SHADES, CHATELAINE To Stain “Weathered Oak ta 
BAG MOUNTINGS. By Christia M. Reade. Will THe House BEAvTIFUL kindly tell an m 
amateur wood-worker how to wax-finish hard- se 
wood furniture ‘and suggest a combination of 80 
stain and filler that will resemble ‘‘weathered we 
Decorate oak’’? H. M. 8. Gk 
wi 
Your We regret that we are unable to give you a iv 
Home formula for the stain called ‘‘weathered oak.’’ se 
¥ Furniture men, if they know the secret, will not at 
f oa divulge it, and cabinet-makers and men who beaten 
i Our booklet, “Artistic] «do over’ old furniture will give only hazy — 
t Decorations,” shows] ,. A * ° 
: dozens of truly artis-| directions. A strong solution of potash will (, 
f tic Indian Busts, Re-) give oak a dull gray look, and we have seen ‘ 
| Ma AS and) several tables treated in this manner that were 
productions of An-| fairly suecessful. But the surface of the wood 
} cient r, rmor, Weap-| lacks life and could not compare favorably with 
} ee —— the finish displayed in the professionally made 
Heads, etc.,etc. Being} articles. We have always been an advocate of 
made of PapierMache}| strong, simple shapes in oak, stained outside of 
these pieces take a) the shop if they could not be procured as desired 
H more artistic finish, J 
H are extremely lightin| from the ‘shopkeeper. But of late excellent 
( weight and do not) designs have appeared on the market, stained 
chip off,peelor crack.) Pjlemish, Belgian, and ‘‘weathered,”’ and as they 
} like iron and plaster, ° * 
j These reproductions} are reasonable in price, we recommend them to 
{ are appropriate for] the amateur woodworker. 
pswmeniecnag five xem In Oliver Coleman’s book, ‘‘Suecessful 
H ries, Dining Rooms,| Houses,’’ there is a chapter devoted to the treat- ( 
H 3 Studios, Offices, Re-| ment of floors that will help you about hardwood 
i ception Rooms, Lodge) furniture, as much of the advice regarding stains ( 
>| and filling applies in a general way to your Bs 
especial need. bi 
Indian Bust No. 862. Favorably noticed at the oe os z 
Worlds’ Fair. Life size, finished in natural 10 —— rt 
colors. Weighs 8 Ibs. Price, express paid.. o 
Same Bust, % life size ........sseceeeeee. ene Colors for the Main Floor be 
FOr er haes tsis hence ten oe us tam eae it magazines| — { would like a few general suggestions for my n 
t iil sce that you are supplied: Write for ‘Artistic Decorations,” a booklet parlor floor. The house is _— = > the w 
CRUEL RES RIT country and has light color hardwood floors. 
NATIONAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS, 3938. Water St., Milwaukee,Wis.| The three rooms are separated only by square Ne 
—« 
a 

















*“SUCCESSFUL HOUSES"’ recommends inexpensive things that are good. 
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arches. The living-room has green paint for a z£ the o JER 


the bookease, window-seat, and all trim. It 


has rafters showing in ceiling and a huge stone ¥ i H E 
fireplace extending to the ceiling. I have an 


old-fashioned cherry bookease and a large old- a > RN 
fashioned settle, a mahogany center-table, very L A N ire T * N 


old, and two modern green wicker chairs. The Po 
rest of the furniture is old mahogany. The 702 Marthall Field It! ayers 
Pes Ol 


window-curtains are of fish-net. Can you give oS Building awe = 
me suggestions for the color of carpet, seat- ° ° 
cushion, bookease-hangings, and pillows? The Colonial China Pewter, Brat? 
wall has a rough finish of very soft gray. I am Copper . Old books $ 
at a loss about portiéres. 

I had thought of golden brown for carpet and Hifforical Blue . lates 


seat-cushion in the parlor and rose-color for the Cata logue b YY ma zl 
hangings, with soft gray walls, but did not know 
what colors to choose for the other rooms. VIRGINIA H ROBIE 

E. ©. 





The bits of painted wood that you inclose EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


suggest to us the following color scheme: For 


the hall a yellow paper in colonial stripe, or a 906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
: paper with a large design in two shades of yel- CHICAGO 
low; for the dining-room a green burlap or car- 
tridge-paper, and for the parlor a golden brown 
: stain rubbed into the rough plaster, unless the Furniture and Fabrics 
' walls are sufficiently warm in color to be left as Painting and Papering 

they are now. With the pale olive woodwork a Interior Woodwork 


warm tan gray would be charming. The August Pottery and Metal Work 
number of THE House BEAUTIFUL for 1900 con- cectiammeneelteep 
tains a description of a hall with conditions 
much like your own. The article is in the | Simple work as well as elaborate. 
“‘Suecessful House” series, and may give you Estimates and designs furnisned. 
some valuable ideas. Portitres of green velour 
would harmonize with all three of the rooms. 
Golden brown and rose-color do not —— 
well. Golden brown and green would be effect- 
a ive in your parlor, and could be used in pillows, ALICE E. NEALE 
3 seat-cushions, ete. A little yellow would be 
t attractive here, also. 


| ee i 














1101-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
: 34 Wasnincton Srrerr 
il or Direct from Our Factory EE CHICAGO 


. The “Graeme” Handy Box Seat 5 





d 22 Tuirty-Txirp Street West 
h Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
le NEW YORK CITY 
of 
of 
. Interiors Designed, Decorated 
rd and Furnished. 
ay 
to 
™ saat ame A Specialty made ot 
BOX SEAT, d f h 

it- 0) factors: treie it prepaid. fo be returned at Country Houses. 
od our expense ot you are not greatly pleased 

— with it. Handy for any room in the 
ns ho jouse, or for the office. At retail it would 


cost $10.00 to $12.00 
ur Upholstered in the finest moss, deep tufted, and covered TUFFS 
with Gobelin Art ticking and Art denim in all colors. both SPECIAL 8 
plain and figured goods. Samples sent on uest, Trimm 
with brass beadingand brass nails,and isfitted with aie 
— —-_ ayy Ra prettily lined Lay J gontresting col- 
ors. Has loo 6 cover and strap 0. when up, ‘ ; 
Size, 3x17x14 ake high. Made in any other size desired Selections made for all Interior 
andi in B many pope! sey artistic coverings. Write for prices. Ww k 
Prepay relent to points east of Lr Mississippi and or 
my m4 of uth aeolian. Points be: ong oquelis Write 
for catalo. .e showing WINDOW SEA SEATS, yo 
the WAIST BOXES, COZY CORNERS, WARDROBE LOUNGES, etc 
































cm \GRAEME MFG. CO., 36 S. Ionia St., GRAND RAPIDS, Mic Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 











**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” gives the best advise on interior decoration. 
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CERAMICS 


Helen M. Topping 


Class Days—Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 


Conventional Designs for Tableware given special 
attention. S and esti on application 


Studio: 806 Marshall Field Bldg., - CHICAGO 
4) 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES AND fit 
LANTERNS WANTED jf) P43 
H &CO., 809 Filbert St., Phila.. 
-Saa RL CHICAGO © NEW YORK CITY 


"iis atten” “CHICAGO EBOSTON®| FABLES IN SLANG 
BATES LOWER THAN VIA OTHER LINES 


AW. JOMMSTOM Gai. Supt Crve ann BF. HORMER Gen Pras saichanttonses By GEORGE ADE 


— 






































THE SHORT ROUTE TO Is in its sixty-eighth thousand 
Pan-American Exposition 


AT BUFFALO JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES 


For further information, reservation Imported direct from Japan by Henry Arden, 
of sleeping-car berths, etc., address 38 weet 22d Street, New York. Embroideries, Silk, 
Silk Crépes in colors, Wall Papers, Grass Cloths, Chinese 


T 7 | Grass Linen, Gold Paper and Pongees, Japan, English, Holland 
J. Y. CA LA Hi A N ? Gen A gent, and Germaz Pottery, Danish Gheosran, Wood Paper and 
111 Adams Seetrt, Chicago Cocoa Bark in Sheets. 


Fase. Niagara Falls 


5 











lies directly in your path 
on your way to the 


Pan-American 


Exposition, 


Buffalo, New York, and 
Eastern points, if your 
ticket reads via 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


Send four cents postage 
for Illustrated Souvenir, and 
six cents postage for Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls illustrated, 
now in preparation. 


O. W. RUGGLES, L. D. HEUSNER, CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


Gen’t Pass. AnD Ticket AGENT, Gen’t Western Pass. AGENT, 
CHICAGO r19 Apams St., CHICAGO 119 Adams Street, CHIcaco 


























‘*SUCCESSFUL HOUSES ''gives the best advice on interior decoration. 
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MAGNIFICENT DAILY SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and BUFFALO 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
NEW YORK and ST. LOUIS 


Tiekete and reservations at 429 Rroadway: 
289 Main Bireet, Buffato; 105 Adama Street, 
3 Eighth and Vlive Streets, St. Loule. 
The Lackawanna Ratlroad presents unex- 
eelled lveations and opportunities for indus- 
tries and manafactories. 
General Offices. 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 





Lackawanna 
Railroad 





























OF IMPORTANCE 


TO 
VISITORS 
TO 


THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


THIS SUMMER 


Six Trains Daily from Chicago 
to Buffalo and the 
East 


VIA 


LAKE SHORE & 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 


180 CLARK STREET 








** Sleep by the way ”’ 





THE NEW 
PULLMANS 


Some of the most beautiful 
sleeping and parlor cars ever built 
by the Pullman Company are 
being placed in service on the 








NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


They are of the most modern type, 
with every possible convenience, 
and are as elegant as a car can be. 


For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,’’send a postage stamp to George H.Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Centra! Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 























When writing to advertisers piease mention THE HUUSH BHWAU'ITIrUL. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL DIRECTORY OF ARCHITECTS 








HE ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY of ‘‘THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL”’ is conducted with a 
three-fold desire: to afford a needed convenience to our readers; to be a medium of intercommu- 
nication for architects; and to relieve us of the labor and embarrassment of recommending architects 


to numerous correspondents. 
gether with mention of their specialties. 


It will contain the professional cards of architects everywhere, to- 
It is the publishers’ desire that the character as well as 
the extent of the directory shall depend entirely upon the architects themselves. 


In justice to all 


concerned, it should be stated that although the editor reserves the right to omit publication of any 
thing received, or to stop publication of any card at any time without explanation, such suppression 
or cessation should not be construed as reflecting in any manner upon any architect. 











ARCHITECTS 


CHICAGO 


E. S. HALL 


Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


uite 918, 153 


FROST & GRANGER 
Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


HENRY LORD GAY 
Architect, 92 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


L. G. HALLBERG 


Architect, Suite 808-812, 84 LaSalle Street, Oxford Building, 
Chicago. Telephone Main-1768. 


K. E. JYRCH 


Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
Chicago. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN 


Architect, 1217-18 Y. M. C. A. Building, 153 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. Telephone Central-1969. 


PATTON, FISHER & MILLER 


Architects, Room 50, 115 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Patton, Reynolds Fisher, Grant C. Miller. 


Normand S. 


PEABODY & BEAULEY 


Architects, 1649 to 5: Monadnock Building, Chicago. 
Homes. 


ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Correspond- 


ence Solicited. 710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
F. M. ANDREWS. 


Architect, 914-919 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, O. 
and business blocks. 


Modern homes 


ARCHITECTS’ 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 











ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


W.K. COWAN & CO., Fine Arts Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. “ The Antique Shop.” 

JOHN R. HARE, 308 N. Howard St., Balti- 
more, Md. Fine Chippendale and Colonial 
Furniture, Mirrors, Clocks, etc. 


ART GLASS 


SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Il. 


CARPET SWEEPERS 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Royal Blue Sweepers “Save 
the Carpet.” 


CEMENT OE WORE AND CON- 


TE WORK 
STAMSEN & BLOME, Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 


EMBOSSED AND TURNED MOULDING 


(PORCH WORK AND WOOD GRILLS) 
BOYNTON & CO., 67 W. Washington Street. 
Chicago. Tel. Main-4536. 


PIRE PROOFING. 

THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
171 Lake St., Chicago, 121 Liberty St., New 
York. Thorough protection against ‘fire at 
small cost. 


HOSE RACKS AND REELS. 


CLIFF & GUILBERT CO., 198 West Broad- 
way, New York City. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
SPIERLING & LINDEN, 1216 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY, 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


PUMPS, ETC. 
Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
roved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


199 Wabash 
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ROOFING AND ROOFING MATERIAL Grandfather s Clock. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole manufacturers of the celebrated “T aylor 
Old Style” brand, extra heavy leaded Roof- 
ing Tin. 


This unique little clock is pat- 
terned after the old-fashioned 
““Grandfather’s Clock”’ of 100 years 
ago. It is 14 in. high, keeps per- 
fect time, and is a dainty as well 
as useful ornament, suitable for 
any room in the house. It is en- 
tirely hand decorated with the 
latest style of pyrography (burnt 
wood) work. 

This is a special offer to intro- 
duce our work, and the clock will 
be sent express prepaid to any part 
rd the United States or Canada 
or 

We can make to your order 
most anything you suggest: 


IN BURNT WOOD. 
Tabourets, from = 00 to $20.00 


SHINGLE STAINS. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
WALL PAPER. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY, I99 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
DRAPERIES 


JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 





Si ie 
Plaques . . bid 2 sg 
INTERIOR FURNISHINGS. Picture Frames ° ; - 1.00 “3.00 
MISS ANNE LEE, Jamaica Plain, Boston, | Nut Bowls . 3.00 


is prepared to receive orders for all kinds of | Individual Nut Bowls, 75 cts. each. 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery. Also in Mount Plate, Pipe and Stein Racks. $2.50 to $15.00. 


r : Crumb Tray and Brush, $2.50 
Mellick and Reticella Work. Hat Brush with Monogram, 15 cts. each. 
METAL TILES. IN LEATHER. 
Sofa Pillows, f .00 to $10.00. 
MERCHANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, | famp or Brica:Brae Mats, from, $1.50 to $5.00, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Lamp Shades, from $5.00 to $20.00 


a. ae. —— to ~ .00. 
Opera ass Bags, cts. to $2.00. 
DUMB WAITERS AND HAND ELEVA- | Portfolios from $5.00 to $10.00. 
TORS he above are given simply as suggestions. Let us 
know what you want. The articles in leather are made 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 86 Carroll | i 4!! popular colors. 


Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufacturers | Belden Mfg. Co. 280 Lincoln Ave.,chicago,111. 
of the Sedgwick Patent. 


























15,000 Newspapers 
and Periodicals 
every week 


Thinkers 
Students 
Writers 
Public Men % 
Business Men : ae B % 


and ANYONE wishing to coll Se ee oo otemsirs 
dean ca sutinet, = becinash The improved Shin le Stain and sreperestive. 
pointers, material ry 4 lectures, sermons mparts an artistic finish to shingles and prolongs 
or debates, — should read our booklet, od reterdiag decay the pores of the wood| 
“ Press ” y- 
“The og ippings.”” Sent Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, 
is easily applied, the colors are permanent, and 
-~ is saved by its use 
I lndorenation and finished samples of wood 
mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
















Consolidated Press Clipping Co. 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


















NEw YORK, 252 Pearl St. CuicaGo, 15 and 17 Lake St, 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave CINCINNATI. 304 Main St. 
. PB ieee = PHILADELPHIA, % & 28 N. Fourth St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8. Fourth St, 
i ae ; ‘ ~ |BaLTIMoRE, 22 E. Lombard’St. San Francisco, 117 & 119 Market St. 
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COPYRIG HT 1901 BY THE PROCTER 4 GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


ink it in Ivory Soap + suid Pure soap and water will make 
all sorts of dainty things as clean as when new, but be 
sure the soap is pure, for uncombined alkali, grease, rosin 
and the other ingredients of ordinary soaps may do damage. 


IVORY SOAP IS 99% PER CENT. PURE. 
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A Beautiful Floor 


may be obtained by the use of cheap 
material sometimes, but will not last. 


A Beautiful Surface 














and remarkable durability may be se- 
cured by the use of the noted 


SUPREMIS 
FLOOR 
FINISH 


Wax Finish is dangerously slippery, and 
must often be applied to look well. 

Supremis is never slippery, requires little 
care, rarely has to be renewed, and gives un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

Write for our booklet, “The Treatment of 
Floors,” the most complete treatise ever issued 
on this subject. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





A SAFE PLACE 
AT SMALL COST 

















TO KEEP YOUR 
BANK BOOKS, TAX RECEIPTS, 
DEEDS, NOTES, BONDS, 


AND OTHER VALUABLE 
PROPERTY IS THE 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO’S VAULTS 


LaSalle St. and Jackson Blud., Chicago 
ROBERT BOYD, Manager 


STORAGE FOR TRUNKS AND SIL- 
VERWARE AT REASONABLE RATES 




















CHICAGO AND OMAHA 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Over new road recently built from Tara, Iowa, through Rockwell City, Denison and Council Bluffs in 
connection with the Central’s western line from Chicago through Rockford, Freeport, 
Dubuque, Independence, Waterloo, Webster City and Fort Dodge. 


“Th Li it qd” Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-library-smoking car, 
e imi e sleeping car, free reclining chair car, dining car. 
» Fast, daily, principal intermediate stops, 


" The Express’ sleeping car, free reclining chair car, 


dining car. 














Omaha »° Minneapolis °° St. Paul 2% 
SHORT LINE 


Illinois Central from Omaha, in connection with Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis R. R. from Fort Dodge. 
Night train with through sleeping car, 
day train with buffet-parlor car. 
SCHEDULES AND TICKETS 
OF RAILROAD TICKET ACENTS. 





A. H. HANSON, G. P.A,, 1.0. R.R. 


“Pictures and Notes sss, 
En Route” = 


is an illustrated booklet describing the = 
Chicago-Omaha route. = 


Send for a free copy. 
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JBLICATIONS 








Kee BOOK 


LADY 


DVE OF AN 
/NED QUEEN 


S, M.A. $2.00 net. 





OVE OF SOPHIE DOROTHEA, CON- 
KONIGSMARCK, THEIR REMARK- 
UBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME 








used by ‘An Englishwoman’s Love 

_we shonld like to call attention to a 

interest of that world that loves a 

t S. Stone & Co. published a book 

| Queen,’ which for pure passion and 

sses in human interest the fictitious 

work of Mr. Laurence Housman. 

yf bi tyranny of caprice that elects 

‘ther, without any sane regard for 

han the public excitement over 

; <e one hand and the utter lack of 
1 Queen’ on the other.” 

—The New York Times. 





— Chicago Evening Post. 





be stranger and more romantic than 
New York Times. 





1 
re | 


hat is deeply interesting, and which 


“emaeen 0 — Brooklyn Eagle. 





phie Dorothea and her correspondence 
an almost unknown chapter of the 
— Philadelphia Press. 








THE PUBLISHERS 


Company, Chicago 














R R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRIN 
* 








